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SHOULD BOARDS OF EDUCATION BE ABOLISHED? 


In a recent address delivered in Chicago and published in the cur- 
rent issue of the Elementary School Journal, Dean Charles H. Judd 
suggested that the board of education in Chicago be abolished and 
that a superintendent, to be appointed by the mayor, be made the 
sole official responsible for the administration of the schools of the 
city. Although Dean Judd was speaking in terms of the Chicago 
situation only, it is possible that his suggestion may be equally ap- 
plicable to other large urban centers. 

The existing mechanisms for the administration of local govern- 
ment in this country were never designed to function in complex 
urban communities. Representing a desire to keep government re- 
sponsive to the popular will, these mechanisms took form in small 
communities in which the people had a more-or-less intimate per- 
sonal knowledge of their representatives and a fair understanding 
of the problems confronting their local government. During the 
greater part of our history, moreover, the functions of local govern- 
ment have been relatively few and simple. 
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The development of large urban communities has made it in- 
creasingly obvious that the old forms of local administration will 
sooner or later have to be materially modified. Changing economic 
and social conditions have enormously increased the functions of local 
government both with respect to their spread and with respect to 
their complexity. The effective functioning of local government, 
especially in urban areas, requires a great deal of expert manage- 
ment. It is just at this point that the old forms of local administra- 
tion break down; commonly they provide for a type of political con- 
trol which makes it impossible to secure a high order of scientific 
management. 

Despite the marked resistance to change displayed by governmen- 
tal organizations in this country, considerable progress has been 
made during the past quarter of a century in the development of 
expert executive leadership. This tendency is perceptible in federal, 
state, and local governments. Centralization of authority in the 
hands of executive and administrative officials seems to be the surest 
way to secure economy and efficiency in administration. Moreover, 
it seems to be the most effective method—if, indeed, not the only 
method—of keeping government responsive to an informed popular 
will. 

It seems obvious that in the years immediately ahead the struc- 
tural organization of local government in this country will be mate- 
rially modified. School people may as well begin to consider seriously 
the place which school administration will occupy in this new pat- 
tern of local government. The schools, in reality and in legal theory, 
are essentially and intrinsically state institutions; education in its 
very nature is not a municipal function. This principle has been 
applied by the courts in numerous decisions. It is a principle which 
must govern no matter what changes may take place in the mech- 
anisms of local government. The state, however, is free to employ 
whatever local agencies it will for the administration of its schools. 

In case it seems desirable to abandon boards of education as 
agencies of control in the larger urban centers, consideration will 
have to be given to three other possible types of administrative or- 
ganization. The first type may be described as follows: The legisla- 
ture would continue the school district as a quasi-corporation sepa- 
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rate from the municipality proper. It would abolish the board of 
education and make the superintendent the sole official responsible 
for the administration of the schools. The selection of the super- 
intendent would be a duty imposed on the mayor or the city mana- 
ger, who, in making the appointment, would act as an ex officio state 
officer. Once appointed, the superintendent would be in complete 
control of the schools except as restricted by legal enactment. A 
second type of organization would relate the schools more directly 
to the city government. In addition to appointing the superintend- 
ent, the proper municipal authority would determine the school 
budget. Within the limits of his budget, the superintendent would 
be unrestricted in the administration of the school system. A third 
type of organization would consolidate all the local governmental 
agencies in a given area and place them under the control of a single 
governing body. 


AN ATTACK ON THE PROFESSIONAL TRAINING OF TEACHERS 


The American Association of University Professors has recently 
made public the report of its committee on required courses in edu- 
cation. The express purpose of the committee was to gather evi- 


dence which would reveal the effectiveness of professional education 
of secondary-school teachers. It was thought too that this evidence 
would serve to indicate the amount of professional training which 
the various states should require of those seeking positions as teach- 
ers in the secondary schools. The evidence on which the committee 
based its conclusions was drawn primarily from two questionnaires. 
The first of these was sent to the principals or head masters of 136 
private secondary schools. Replies were received from 83 of these 
institutions. The second questionnaire was sent to 1,800 high-school 
teachers in the following states: California, Indiana, Kansas, Louisi- 
ana, Missouri, Nebraska, New York, North Carolina, and Ohio. 
Three hundred and ninety-one usable replies were received. Of the 
eighty-three head masters answering the questionnaire, thirty-seven 
indicated that they do not desire professionally trained teachers, 
twenty-five indicated only slight interest in professional training, 
and ten indicated a definite desire that their teachers have some de- 
gree of professional training. 
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Among other things, the high-school teachers were asked to indi- 
cate the number of semester hours of professional training which 
they considered “adequate” and the number which they considered 
“profitable.” In scoring the returns, the committee classified the 
teachers into four groups: (1) holders of the Bachelor’s degree, (2) 
holders of the Master’s degree, (3) teachers of special subjects, and 
(4) administrators. Table I summarizes the results. 


TABLE I 








MEAN NuMBER OF SEMESTER 
Hours oF PROFESSIONAL 
Tramninc ConsIpERED— 





Adequate Profitable 





Holders of Bachelor’s degree 14.7 19.6 
Holders of Master’s degree 15.2 17.8 
Teachers of special subjects 15.8 22.4 
Administrators 17.8 22.0 











At present seventeen semester hours of professional training is the 
average required in the different states. The number and percentage 
of the replies indicating the number of “adequate” and “profitable” 


hours as less than seventeen are given in Table II. 


TABLE II 








TEACHERS CONSIDERING LESS THAN 17 SEMESTER 
Hours or ProFEssIonaAL TRAINING— 





Adequate Profitable 





Number Per Cent Number Per Cent 





Holders of Bachelor’s degree 103 70.5 38.0 
Holders of Master’s degree 57 65.5 46.4 
Teachers of special subjects 23 S3.5 21.2 
14 53.8 31.8 

















The secondary-school teachers were also asked to answer the fol- 
lowing question: ‘Do you consider that there is more overlapping 
or duplication of content in ‘professional courses’ than in other sub- 
jects?” Of the 380 answers to this question, 282 indicated the opin- 
ion that there is more overlapping in the professional courses than 
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in other subjects, nine were uncertain, eighty-eight were in the nega- 
tive, and one indicated less overlapping in the professional subjects. 

One other question to which the committee attached a great 
deal of importance was as follows: 


There is discussion at the present time concerning methods of improving 
teaching in colleges and universities. You have had contact with college teach- 
ing and also experience with a certain type of training claimed to increase pro- 
fessional proficiency. Which do you think would be most likely to raise the 
standard of college teaching? Check 1 or 2. 

1. Requirement of professional courses under an agency outside the field 
which the student is studying, e.g., requirements in the School of Education, 
along the lines of those now in force for secondary-school teachers. 

2. More consideration of the problem by the subject-matter department it- 
self, for instance, a course under a particularly successful teacher in the depart- 
ment, supplemented perhaps with some practice teaching. 


In fifty-nine of the responses to this question Item 1 was checked; 
in 311, Item 2; and in five, both items. 

On the basis of the evidence revealed in the questionnaires, the 
committee felt justified in arriving at some fundamental generaliza- 
tions and recommendations. The type of reasoning which the com- 
mittee employed to reach some of its generalizations may be illus- 
trated by the following excerpts from the section of the report en- 
titled “Conclusions and Recommendations.” 


The fact that in half the states the professional training required is un- 
restricted as to particular courses tends to contradict a claim that any specific 
course is essential. The lack of agreement even among Educators is seen when 
one state expressly decrees that supervised practice teaching cannot be waived 
on the basis of experience, while other states allow such substitution. The low 
average of 6.6 specified hours in contrast to the total average of 17.0 required 
hours indicates that present requirements are excessive when judged on the basis 
of agreed value. 

The only subjects that are required to a degree that indicates that they are 
in any way fundamental are: practice teaching, educational psychology, meth- 
ods. The average number of required hours in these subjects is only 4.0. This 
is less than one-fourth the total average requirement. .... 

A complaint frequently made to university teachers of academic subjects by 
those students who are preparing to teach is that there is a great deal of overlap- 
ping or duplication in the different professional courses they take. The replies 
to Question ro in the inquiry show that the view is not an ephemeral one. It 
definitely survives, and the criticism is repeated, and frequently with emphasis, 
after the persons have ceased to be students and have become teachers them- 
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selves, with the more seasoned judgment that experience has given them. 
Three-fourths of the replies (and this was a question on which all but a few 
replies could be scored), assert unequivocally that greater duplication and over- 
lapping exist in professional courses than in subject-matter courses. Only three 
or four persons, confirming the fact, add a comment of justification. Only one 
person reports that, in the professional courses he had taken, he had found 
less duplication than in subject-matter work. 

Educational literature lays a great deal of stress on the necessity of having 
well-defined objectives, thoroughly worked-out plans, and carefully conceived 
organization in all projects. In the answers to Question 10 there is a verdict 
on the actual practice of organizing and co-ordinating. Failure to be exemplary 
in the simple, but highly important, problem of devising courses that fulfil 
their purposes without fatiguing and unnecessary repetition is a very significant 
criticism. 

The existence of the overlapping and the duplication suggests that there is 
not enough sound, wholesome, truly vigorous material to make courses that will 
total the hours required. Asa result there is artificiality and padding, the obvious 
and even the trivial becoming labored as if it were profound. Such artificiality is 
strongly charged by the teacher of English who says that if meaningless phrases 
were abolished, the subject of methods could be condensed into two weeks. 
While the statement may be somewhat exaggerated, it nevertheless serves to 
call attention to one possible explanation of the padding 

Teachers of the more pedagogical courses should be distinguished as success- 
ful instructors, if any faith is to be put in the claim that such courses do actually 
lead to an improvement of instruction. Teachers of other subjects in depart- 
ments of Education should also rank high, for they must generally be sym- 
pathetic to the pedagogical courses, and they have certainly given more atten- 
tion to them than professors as a class. If such superiority does not exist, it can 
be concluded that the practical part of the professional courses consists for a 
large part of facts that are obvious, or so simple that they can be acquired with 
a small amount of formal instruction : 

But, granting that a person is not temperamentally disqualified, and has not 
such distaste for the details of administrative work that he will slight it, there is 
not much in such work that ordinary intelligence will not quickly master. The 
contact that a teacher has with the principal, assistance of an administrative 
kind that he might actually render, together with some independent reading and 
study, ordinarily should suffice to qualify him for directing a school, so far as 
knowledge that does not arise from actual experience, is concerned. To be con- 
vinced of this a person need merely read some of the books dealing with the sub- 
ject of administration. 


The recommendations of the committee were as follows: 


1. There is no reliable evidence that professional requirements have resulted 
in an improvement in secondary instruction at all commensurate with the 
amount of the requirements. 
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2. A considerable lowering in the requirements would result in economy, and 
would not lessen the effectiveness of instruction in the high school. There is, 
in fact, reason to believe that, on the average, teaching would be improved 
through a possible increased knowledge on the part of the teacher, of the sub- 
jects he teaches or of related subjects. 

3- A maximum of twelve semester hours is ample to cover that part of pro- 
fessional training which can be regarded as essential for the beginning teacher 
who has a Bachelor’s degree from a standard college or university, and who qual- 
ifies for teaching an academic subject. The training should involve practice 
teaching and methods, the methods course being closely integrated with the 
practice teaching. Courses in psychology or educational psychology, when these 
are required, should be counted towards the requirement. 

4. Some of the general courses which are now taken before a person has 
taught, would be far more significant after he has had two or more years of 
experience. They should therefore not be a part of pre-service training. They 
should be moved into the graduate school, where they could be given a more 
substantial character. 

5. The basis for renewal of certificates, or for advancement, should not stress 
professional study unduly, but should give emphasis to further academic study. 
Only in unusual cases should the total hours of professional work exceed twenty 
in the case of a person holding the Master’s degree. 

6. The basic idea underlying certification of high-school principals and other 
officials, when special certification is required, should be very carefully consid- 
ered. It should not be forgotten that such persons have a wider and deeper func- 
tion in education than the mere discharge of administrative matters. Certifica- 
tion requirements should not emphasize one type of qualification to the neglect 
of others. 


The unbiased reader will not fail to ask a great many questions 
with respect to this remarkable report. How any committee of uni- 
versity professors could have allowed themselves to arrive at gen- 
eralizations about teacher training on the basis of a questionnaire 
from 83 private-school principals and 391 high-school teachers will 
be difficult for anyone to understand. Principals of public secondary 
schools are generally supposed to possess some competency in eval- 
uating efficient teaching, and yet this group was ignored altogether. 
One wonders too how many of the 391 high-school teachers from 
whom answers to the questionnaire were received are teachers in 
private schools. The committee enumerates the states from which 
replies were received but fails to indicate the number received from 
each state. Were most of the replies from a few states or were they 
widely distributed? Why did the committee completely ignore the 
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results of a similar but much more comprehensive investigation 
made some years ago by the North Central Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools? In 1923 this association took a mail 
vote of all its members on the question of raising the required pro- 
fessional training of teachers from eleven to fifteen semester hours. 
Nine hundred and eighty-one members of the association voted. 
Eight hundred and forty-five of these were high-school principals, 
and the remainder were presidents of colleges and universities. 
Seven hundred and fifty of the members voting, or more than three- 
fourths, voted to raise the required professional training from eleven 
to fifteen hours." 

The committee of the American Association of University Profes- 
sors arrived at its generalizations on the basis of evidence which is 
obviously inadequate. More than that, it failed to make an objec- 
tive and impartial interpretation of such meager evidence as it 
gathered. For example, the committee contends that it presents evi- 
dence to warrant the conclusion that twelve hours of professional 
training is ample for the beginning teacher. The evidence sub- 
mitted by the committee from its own questionnaire warrants no 
such conclusion. To torture the data given in Table I into evidence 
supporting a twelve-hour minimum of professional training is in- 
deed a statistical feat, but one which the committee accomplishes 
to its own satisfaction. 

The following example illustrates the simplicity of the method. 
The committee says: “It [a twelve-hour requirement] is only one 
hour less than the average of ‘adequate’ hours given by 131 of the 
146 members of the A.B. group.” This sentence is explained by a 
footnote which reads: ‘‘An inspection of the table .... shows a 
sudden dropping in frequency for the 22-24 hour class. The fifteen 
persons giving over twenty-one hours as adequate influence the gen- 
eral mean out of proportion to their number. When they are omit- 
ted, a mean of thirteeen hours is found.” It should be pointed out, 
however, that the thirteen persons giving six or less hours as adequate 
are not similarly disposed of. Statisticians who may wish to arrive 


t The report of this investigation may be found in the Proceedings of the Twenty- 
ninth Annual Meeting of the North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
(1924), pp. 26-39. 
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at a desired mean will find this device of discarding as many as 10 
per cent of the cases very convenient. The next sentence in the re- 
port reads: “One-half the entire A.B. group, without the elimina- 
tion of the cases whose answers raise a question of interpretation, 
gave thirteen or fewer hours as adequate.” An examination of the 
table referred to by this statement does not disclose data upon which 
such a statement could be based. As a matter of fact, an examina- 
tion of this table reveals that only 56 of the 146 teachers gave 12 
or fewer hours as adequate. 

Prejudice, frankly exhibited, may not be the unpardonable sin 
of scientific research, but few reputable investigators would care to 
reach fundamental generalizations from the kind and the quantity of 
evidence employed by the committee. The only purpose the report 
will serve is to becloud the issue which it seeks to clarify. 


AN ATTEMPT TO MAKE THE OFFICE OF THE UNITED STATES 
COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION A POLITICAL OFFICE 


The following document has been circulated by a group of edu- 
cators with the view of securing support for the appointment of the 
person named in it to the office of United States commissioner of 


education. 

A group of friends of Dr. have conceived the idea of securing her 
appointment as United States Commissioner of Education. At first, without 
consulting her, some of us made investigations to ascertain whether influential 
support for her for this place could be secured, and, finally, we informed her of 
our plan, and with her consent, we have continued our efforts. We believe that 
she has an excellent chance to receive this appointment. 

We have the promise of support for her for this appointment from many 
prominent Democrats, including a number of congressional representatives and 
senators and other influential friends. 

Believing that letters to President Roosevelt from a number of her friends 
in various parts of the United States will be helpful, we are sending this to re- 
quest you to write a letter to President-elect Roosevelt asking him to appoint 
Dr. to this position. 

We are of the opinion that in character, in training, and in experience, she is 
especially fitted for this place, and that leadership of her type is especially need- 
ed at present In addition we think that this appointment would be a 
signal recognition of women and will effectively satisfy the request made by 
many women of the country that high officials, in appointing women to impor- 
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tant positions, shall select those especially trained for the work and those who 
have previously rendered successful public service. 

President Roosevelt’s address is Hon. Franklin D. Roosevelt, Hyde Park, 
Dutchess County, New York. We are enclosing, for your convenience, a brief 
sketch of the life of Miss . You are requested not to send this with your 
letter to the President-elect, but to choose from it any facts that you may desire 
to use in your communication, and to add what you choose, from your own 


knowledge. 
Miss has made the especial request that no publicity be attached to 


the efforts of her friends to secure her appointment to this position. We, there- 
fore, ask you kindly to refrain from making public in any way the movement to 
place her in the position of United States Commissioner of Education. 


No Democratic president has yet regarded the office of United 
States commissioner of education as a political office. When Cleve- 
land became president in 1885, John Eaton was commissioner of 
education. Eaton continued to hold the office until August, 1886. 
William T. Harris, an appointee of a Republican administration, 
held office during Cleveland’s entire second term. Wilson made no 
change in the office of commissioner of education during either of his 
terms as president. 

That the United States commissioner of education should not be 
regarded as a political appointee should be obvious to everyone. 
Friends of education everywhere should use their influence to estab- 
lish the tradition that this office is professional and non-political in 
character. An incoming president is never justified in making a new 
appointment to this office except for professional reasons. It is un- 
fortunate, therefore, that at this time a group of educators should 
attempt to impress on President Roosevelt the desirability of ap- 
pointing a new commissioner of education. Such is especially the 
case since the effort to secure a new appointment seems to be based 
wholly on the assumption that the office is subject to political control 
and influences. 


A POPULAR UPRISING AGAINST BUDGET CUTS 
FOR SOCIAL SERVICES 
Practically everywhere authorities responsible for the expendi- 
ture of public funds are making drastic cuts in the amounts to be 
spent in the purchase of essential social services. In most instances, 
no doubt, these reductions in the budget represent a belief that it is 
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possible to reduce expenditures for education, health, libraries, and 
other welfare agencies without material injury to social well-being 
and without arousing popular resentment. The fact is that these 
public services are so essential, so fundamentally necessary in a mod- 
ern industrial society that the public will not long tolerate a policy 
of drastic retrenchment. Already the citizens of Rochester, New 
York, have been aroused to vigorous and effective protest against the 
policy of the city council in reducing expenditures for the mainte- 
nance of the city’s educational and cultural institutions. The popular 
uprising in Rochester is the kind of situation that is sure to develop 
in many other American communities. 

The following statement describing the action of the citizens of 
Rochester was published in the New York Times. 


Like a mild-mannered dog that turns and shows its teeth when somebody 
steps on its tail, culture and education in Rochester have answered a welter of 
financial blows with such ferocity that they appear to have saved, for a time at 
least, a reputation that has been a community tradition for nearly a century. 

Nobody, the city council included, apparently expected the storm of protests 
that followed drastic budget cuts for libraries, museum, and schools at the turn 
of the year. The effect was to wring more funds from the council for the public 
library and the Municipal Museum of Arts and Sciences, while the schools, which 
took a $990,000 slash with more calmness, found their path smoothed somewhat 
by the offer of teachers, parents, and night-school students to help pay for 
educational services that might otherwise be lost. It was a hot fight while it 
lasted, with citizens’ committees organizing with war-time speed, clubs and pul- 
pits issuing protests, and radio appeals asking support from homes. 

The bewildered city council can hardly be blamed for all the hubbub. Like 
city councils throughout the nation, it has to cut expenses. The increasing wel- 
fare load ran the city’s credit close to the danger line. 

The council, however, underestimated the depth at which the tradition, laid 
in part by philanthropists years ago, had taken root. Scientists and educators 
attracted here by the development of botanical research at Highland Park, a 
broad pioneer health program and pupil-classification plan in the public schools, 
inauguration of the state’s first classroom-extension work and development of 
vicinity historical research at the museum, institution of musical education by 
radio along with that of New York City, and similar movements had created a 
heretofore unestimated public interest. 

The attempt to reduce the school-nurse staff brought the first violent protest. 
Parent-teacher associations minced few words in condemning the move as one 
laying the city’s school children open to epidemics. Other organizations and 
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parents as individuals protested in letters and public petitions. The council 
turned elsewhere. 

It slashed the public-library allotment to $110,000 and reduced the museum’s 
appropriation to a point where it seemed likely that the institution would have 
to close. Almost immediately citizens, led chiefly by educators and clergymen, 
discovered they had a common interest and formed the Citizens’ Library Com- 
mittee to protest those cuts. The organization, by the prominence of its per- 
sonnel and fierceness of its attack, proved formidable. Didn’t the council know 
that exhibits worth hundreds of thousands of dollars would go to ruin through 
lack of care at the museum and that the library was facing unprecedented de- 
mands because of the presence of thousands of idle? Didn’t the community owe 
its unemployed a chance for self-education and wholesome recreation as much 
as it did something to eat? The council after a time voted an extra $25,000 to 
insure part-time service at branch libraries and $9,000 to keep the museum open, 
and indicated that further funds would be forthcoming later in the year. 

The public-school cut of nearly a million dollars was more or less expected. 
It had been obvious for a long time that the board of education could not con- 
tinue to maintain in its curriculum all the art, music, swimming, night school, 
business and other courses not required by state law. The council had been lib- 
eral in arranging the budget for the fall semester, and the teachers’ association 
had done its bit by voting to return ro per cent of instruction salaries to the 
public coffers. The battle to retain educational standards, therefore, took on the 
aspect of sympathetic campaigning to help the board reduce expenses where the 
reduction would hurt least. 

The teachers immediately voted to continue their 10 per cent salary return 
for another semester, thus contributing $530,000. Parents of pupils at the fresh- 
air school guaranteed contributions to keep the school open through the winter, 
and the principal offered to serve without salary. Adult students in the Regents 
Evening High School agreed to turn in locker and other fees and took to collect- 
ing discarded neckties to sell to a manufacturer in attempt to raise the $11,000 
necessary to keep their classes operating until June. The teachers’ association 
began discussion of an employment system partly to save a hundred comrades 
from losing their jobs and partly to insure continuation of art and music classes 
they felt would take years to revive should they be stopped now. 


PITTSBURGH MEETS AN ATTACK ON ITS SCHOOL SYSTEM 

The school board of Pittsburgh has recently been subjected to 
criticism by a committee of the state legislature and by others who 
demanded that the board make further reduction in its expenditures. 
The board met this criticism in a manner which should serve as an 
example to boards of education throughout the country. First, che 
board satisfied itself that it had cut expenditures to the lowest point 
consistent with the maintenance of essential school services. It then 
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invited a committee of four nationally known educators to make a 
careful study of the economies which it had put into effect and to 
indicate other possible economies. The committee, consisting of 
Charles H. Judd, Herbert Weet, John W. Withers, and George D. 
Strayer, chairman, were requested “‘(1) to suggest any possible econ- 
omies that have not already been effected by the school board; 
(2) to propose in the light of the present economic situation any 
saving of money for the taxpayer through the modification of the 
curriculum which can be accomplished without injury to the chil- 
dren enrolled in the schools; (3) to inquire concerning the possibility 
of reducing the cost of the school system through a decrease in the 
amount of money spent for the administration and supervision in 
the schools; (4) and, in general, to give [their] judgment with respect 
to the various educational problems involved in the consideration of 
a further reduction in the school budget.” 

The following paragraphs are quoted from the report of the com- 
mittee. 

We have examined carefully the record of the economies effected during the 
past three years. We have conferred with the administrative officers of the 
school system regarding possible economies which experience in the larger school 
systems of the country has shown to be possible. We have attempted to arrive 
at an understanding of the local demands for a reduction in taxation. We have 
sought to relate all of these considerations to our knowledge of the general eco- 
nomic situation. We submit the following statement as an expression of our 
judgment regarding the problems on which we were asked to advise the board. 

No statement regarding expenditures for education can be justified which 
does not give full recognition to the truth of the position taken by the board of 
education of Pittsburgh which has said: ‘There is no other problem so vital to 
the American people as the reduction in the cost of government to the lowest 
point consistent with the necessary service to be rendered.” .... 

We do not find that anyone is suggesting that the high schools be closed. 

A decrease in the expenditures for public education can be brought about by: 

1. Reducing the number of persons employed. 

2. Decreasing the salaries paid. 

3. Reducing the amount, quality, or cost of supplies and equipment furnished 
to the schools. 

4. Postponing expenditures for capital outlay. 

5. Eliminating from the school system services which it is now furnishing. 

A study of administration, as well as of supervision, in the Pittsburgh school 
system since 1930 shows four results that merit special comment. 

The first of these is a reduction in the number of persons employed in admin- 
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istration and supervision. This readjustment has meant substantial reductions 
in expenditures. The second is a change in the assignment of duties of supervi- 
sory officers which has relieved them of administrative responsibility and left 
them free to devote all their time and energy to improvement of instruction. 
The third has been the placing of increased responsibility on the principal of the 
school for the educational direction and control of the school. The fourth is the 
provision of adequate clerical assistance to care for much of the detail, thus mak- 
ing it possible for administrative and supervisory officers to devote the maxi- 
mum amount of time to the important services for which they are chosen. 

The voluntary contribution made without exception by the employees of the 
board of education, through their acceptance of a 10 per cent reduction in 
salaries, will result in a reduction of school expenditures for the school year 
1932-33 of more than $1,000,000. The decision of the employees of the board to 
make this contribution was reached in accord with the principle enunciated by 
the board that it is more important to maintain services for children than it is to 
maintain salaries 

The possibility of effecting further economies through the revision of the 
present curriculum has been given serious consideration. The curriculum in 
operation in the Pittsburgh schools does not offer richer educational opportuni- 
ties to the children of the city than do the curriculums of school systems of other 
cities that are economically no more favorably situated. Under present condi- 
tions every suggestion of economy sincerely made deserves most careful consid- 
eration. The position is taken by some that such subjects as music, physical 
education, art, and the like should be eliminated from the schools at the present 
time in the interest of economy. The suggestion, if carried out, would not result 
in economy for it would still be necessary to employ an equal or perhaps larger 
number of teachers to care for the pupils. In most cases the teachers of special 
subjects are at present teaching larger classes than the average, and in some 
instances much larger classes than are assigned to the teachers of academic 
subjects. In fact, the teaching of special subjects in high schools tends to lower 
rather than to increase the cost of instruction. 

Moreover, it is a serious mistake to look upon these subjects as nonessential. 
They are in fact fundamental requirements in modern education 

The total reduction in the current budget over that of the year previous of 
$1,568,755 has, in our judgment, been wisely made. After reviewing, item by 
item, the reductions in each department as affecting the services provided in the 
school system, we are of the opinion that nothing but present economic condi- 
tions can justify all the savings that have been made. 

During our efforts to study the economies which have been effected, we have 
been impressed by the completeness and the ready availability of all the 
records at the central administration offices. We are also convinced that all the 
efforts which have been made have been undertaken with a view to preserving 
unimpaired the services of the schools. We cannot close this statement with- 
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out commending to the people of Pittsburgh the administration of the school 
system as fully deserving their confidence. 


THE REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT’S RESEARCH 
COMMITTEE ON SOCIAL TRENDS 

In September, 1929, President Hoover requested a committee of 
scientists to make a detailed study of recent social changes in the 
United States and to make « report of their findings. The committee 
was composed of the following persons: 

Wesley C. Mitchell, Chairman, Professor of Economics, Columbia 
University 

William F. Ogburn, Director of Research, Professor of Sociology, 
University of Chicago 

Charles E. Merriam, Professor and Chairman of the Department 
of Political Science, University of Chicago 

Howard W. Odum, Director of the Institute for Research in Social 
Science, University of North Carolina 

Alice Hamilton, Harvard School of Public Health, Boston 

Shelby M. Harrison, General Director of the Russell Sage Foun- 
dation, New York 

Edward Eyre Hunt, Executive Secretary 

The committee secured the services of a number of other special- 
ists, and with the co-operation of hundreds of collaborators the work 
has been carried to completion. The report of the committee, en- 
titled Recent Social Trends in the United States, has recently been 
published in two volumes by McGraw-Hill Book Company. A great 
deal of the supporting evidence of the report and detailed facts 
which necessarily could not be included in it will later be published 
in a series of thirteen monographs. 

The work of the committee represents, without doubt, the most 
ambitious attempt ever made to appraise the drift of a nation’s 
social life and culture. It should serve, as it was intended to serve, 
to “supply a basis for the formulation of large national policies 
looking to the next phase in the nation’s development.” 

The following statement is quoted from A Review of Findings by 
the President’s Research Committee on Social Trends, a review pre- 
pared by the committee itself. 
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It may indeed be said that the primary value of this report is to be found in 
the effort to interrelate the disjointed factors and elements in the social life of 
America, in the attempt to view the situation as a whole rather than as a cluster 
of parts. The various inquiries which have been conducted by the Committee 
are subordinated to the main purpose’ of getting a central view of the American 
problem as revealed by social trends. Important studies have recently been 
made in economic changes, in education, in child welfare, in home ownership 
and home-building, in law enforcement, in social training, in medicine. The 
meaning of the present study of social change is to be found not merely in the 
analysis of the separate trends, many of which have been examined before, but 
in their interrelation—in the effort to look at America as a whole, as a national 
union the parts of which too often are isolated, not only in scientific studies but 
in everyday affairs. 

The Committee’s procedure, then, has been to look at recent social trends in 
the United States as interrelated, to scrutinize the functioning of the social or- 
ganization as a joint activity. It is the express purpose of this review of findings 
to unite such problems as those of economics, government, religion, education, 
in a comprehensive study of social movements and tendencies, to direct atten- 
tion to the importance of balance among the factors of change. A nation ad- 
vances not only by dynamic power, but by and through the maintenance of some 
degree of equilibrium among the moving forces. 


The report is organized into four parts. The first part deals with 
problems of physical heritage, with minerals and power and land. 
The second part has to do with problems of biological heritage and 
treats of quantity of population and quality of population. Problems 
of social heritage are treated in the third part. In this section of the 
report attention is given to inventions and economic organizations, 
social organizations and social habits, and ameliorative institutions 
and government. The concluding part is devoted to a discussion of 
policy and problems. 

School people will be especially interested in the chapter on edu- 
cation prepared by Charles H. Judd, Dean of the School of Educa- 
tion, University of Chicago. In this chapter Professor Judd traces 
and interprets the major changes in education in the United States 
during the past three or four decades. In a monograph to be pub- 
lished later Professor Judd will treat in greater om the problems 
confronting American education. 





THE PLACE OF THE BOARD OF EDUCATION!’ 


CHARLES H. JUDD 
University of Chicago 


It has frequently been pointed out during the past two years by 
the mayor and by others who have had occasion to discuss school 
affairs in Chicago that the board of education of this city is entirely 
independent of the city officials. Although the mayor appoints the 
members of the board and the city council confirms the appoint- 
ments, the board, after it is organized, is entirely independent of the 
city government. 

The explanation of this fact is that education is in law a state 
function, not a function of the municipal corporation. The state 
merely uses the mayor and the city council as its agents in placing 
members on the board of education. The state might have used 
judges or might have provided for election of members of the board 
of education by popular vote. In some cities of the United States 
it is the practice for judges, acting under state laws, to appoint 
members of the boards of education. In many cities members of the 
boards are elected by the people. In Chicago the mayor is desig- 
nated by the state law as the officer who appoints the members of the 
school board, but, after making the appointments, he has no legal 
control over the board. 

After the board of education is organized, the only authority 
which it is obligated to recognize is the state law. The state law de- 
fines the rights and the duties of the board. Furthermore, the state 
law sets the limits of taxation which a board of education may im- 
pose on citizens for the conduct of schools. The whole operation of 
the educational system is under the state law, not under city ordi- 
nance. 

Another way of explaining the situation is to say that education 
is one of the primary duties of a sovereign state. There are innumer- 

t A radio address given on February 4, 1933, under the auspices of the Illinois State 
Branch of the National Congress of Parents and Teachers. 
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able court decisions which make clear the principle that the state 
sets up schools in exactly the same way in which it sets up a taxing 
system and in exactly the same way in which it provides courts of 
law to deal with citizens’ rights and with criminals. The state 
legislature creates local agents to execute the various laws which it 
enacts. To the mayor and his associates in the city government, 
the state gives, by enacting a city charter, certain duties and certain 
powers. In like fashion, the state gives to an entirely different body, 
namely, the board of education, the control of the school system. 

The school system of the city of Chicago operates under a charter 
which was enacted into law by the legislature of Illinois in 1917. 
Prior to that date the school system operated under older school 
laws which had proved unsatisfactory. We are not interested at the 
moment in the details of the older laws or in the particular features 
of the law of 1917 except at one point, namely, the point at which 
provision is made for the appointment by the board of education 
of a superintendent of schools. 

A superintendent of schools has been recognized as necessary to 
the conduct of the schools of Chicago ever since 1853. The board of 
education in charge of schools has always been made up of citizens 
drawn from the industrial, commercial, and professional ranks of the 
city. When the city was incorporated in 1837, the board of citizens 
was called a “board of school inspectors.”’ This board of school in- 
spectors found that they needed the services of an expert who could 
devote his whole time to supervision of the schools. They therefore 
arranged, in 1853, for the employment of an expert school man to 
administer the schools. 

As the public school system has grown with the growth of the 
city, the problems of school administration have become more and 
more complex. The superintendent’s office has been enlarged, as- 
sistant superintendents of various grades have been appointed, and 
new officers, such as a business manager and an attorney, each 
with a corps of assistants, have been added to the central execu- 
tive offices of the school system. 

Something of the specialized character of the superintendent’s 
duties will be understood when it is recognized that he must set up a 
system for the training and the selection of teachers. If the selec- 
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tion of teachers is not on a professional basis, incompetent persons 
will be put in charge of classes through political influences. The 
superintendent must set up the machinery for arranging the curricu- 
lum, that is, the courses of instruction. Only when the curriculum is 
constantly revised and enriched in order to keep it in step with 
advancing civilization will it provide adequately for the education 
of the young people of the city. No board of education can, or should, 
select textbooks or arrange the details of the program of instruction. 
Other facts could be cited to show why the board of education long 
ago found it necessary to employ a superintendent. Since 1853, 
when the first superintendent was employed, it has become in- 
creasingly necessary to have an expert in charge of the schools. 

In the meantime, while the central expert officers of the school 
system have increased in number, the board of inspectors, made up 
of citizens, has also changed in character and in its relation to the 
system. The original board of inspectors was made up of leading 
citizens who were interested in their neighbors and in their neighbors’ 
children and were willing to give time to consulting about schools. 
The members of the board of inspectors were known personally to 
their fellow-citizens and were subject to the kind of guidance in de- 
termining school policies which comes from intimate personal con- 
tact. Today the situation is very different. In a great city members 
of the board of education are so far removed from the parents of the 
children who attend schools that there is none of the intimate per- 
sonal contact which was common in earlier times. 

Furthermore, the operations of the school system have become so 
complex that the ordinary citizen has lost all knowledge of details. 
When he reads in the papers that a committee of taxpayers is de- 
manding that the board of education operate within the limits of a 
fund of $48,000,000, the ordinary citizen finds it difficult to form any 
true idea of what the discussion is about. 

Not only is the ordinary citizen lost in the consideration of vast 
sums of money spent each year in maintaining schools, but he is 
disturbed by rumors to the effect that these sums are being badly 
managed. He hears that school buildings cost far more than similar 
buildings erected by business corporations. He hears that the em- 
ployees of the board of education are paid on schedules which are 
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grossly unjust in their recognition of different kinds of services. 
He is told that the board of education does not dare to deal with 
the unions which include builders and janitors in their membership. 
He hears that the board of education is not in sympathy with the 
teachers and the superintendent of schools. All told, the plain man 
on the street begins to wonder what is to become of the children 
of the city during the controversies which seem to be waged con- 
tinuously at school headquarters. 

Every business man in the United States knows that business con- 
cerns would be completely discredited if they were conducted as the 
schools of this city are today. Let us think of the board of educa- 
tion as comparable to the board of directors of a corporation. Let us 
think of the experts at the central office of the schools as the mana- 
gers of the system. The controversies in the school system can be 
described by saying that the members of the board of directors are 
trying to operate the system, interfering at every turn with the 
managers, seeking advantages for their friends and clients at the 
expense of the corporation, and constantly reversing their policies. 
There is a continual uproar at the board of education, a veritable 
babel of tongues. The members of the board assume the right to 
decide on all kinds of issues which call for expert judgment. They 
overrule their experts; they neglect the advice of the superintendent; 
they quarrel with the city hall; they bicker with one another; they 
are often ignorant of the needs of the children; and in many instances 
they are on the board for purely political or financial reasons. It has 
been frankly admitted during the past two years that the board of 
education of this city is the last hold on government retained by a 
political group which for years was in control of the city. It is said 
with equal frankness that in May the political group now in control 
of the city will be in control of the schools. The children of this 
city would benefit from less politics in the board of education. The 
city wants good schools, not schools managed for janitors or 
political parties. 

There is a possible solution of the difficulty. Let the board of 
education be abolished. Let the mayor appoint an expert to manage 
the schools. Let this expert be the superintendent and organizer of 
the schools, responsible for what goes on in the system. Let the 
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funds of the schools be under his management, subject to the restric- 

tions imposed by state law. This arrangement would make it possible 
for experts to prepare the budget. It would create an obligation for 
experts to explain directly to the people what the schools are doing 
for the children. It would put an end to secret meetings of the board 
and of budget committees of the board. It would take the schools 
out of the hands of people who may know something about the du- 
ties of lawyers and about the organization of factories but who have 
revealed lamentable ignorance of all that goes to make schools 
efficient. 

The appointment of the expert superintendent may safely be left 
to the mayor. If he is a wise mayor, he will seek proper advice. 
If he is an unwise mayor and makes a bad appointment, the reaction 
against him will be overwhelming. No one who knows the history of 
this city can doubt that on two recent occasions when a mayor has 
been overthrown, the cause of his overthrow was his tampering with 
the schools. American people are more desirous of good schools and 
good courts than of anything else in their government. Public senti- 
ment would check any disposition on the part of a mayor to make a 
bad appointment of the expert superintendent. 

The proposal to abolish the board of education and put a trained 
expert in charge of the schools is in line with the best principles of 
modern business. It is in keeping with the advice of experts on gov- 
ernment, who tell us that we should consolidate the now separate 
and conflicting units of government. It is a proposal amply justified 
by more than a generation of shameful mismanagement of the pub- 
lic schools of this city. 

The sooner the parents of the city of Chicago call for and secure 
a revision of the antiquated school organization under which the 
children of this community are suffering, the better it will be for the 
community. 





























PUBLISHERS AND THE CURRICULUM 


P. A. KNOWLTON 
The Macmillan Company 


The last ten years have been an era of curriculum innovations. 
Formal co-operative curriculum research, begun slightly more than 
a decade ago, is today perhaps the most characteristic activity of 
teaching and administrative bodies in American schools. Striking as 
it does at the very heart of all educational procedure, it is the frame- 
work to which all the lesser educational enthusiasms attach them- 
selves. Experimental schools, private and public progressive schools, 
and schools of the more traditional type vie with one another in re- 
fining their courses of study. 

This activity is increasing rather than diminishing. Ideally, it 
would be a tremendous economy of time, effort, and money if the 
school systems in each of the states which have local course-of-study 
and textbook autonomy would agree to divide themselves into 
groups of cities and counties where geographical, occupational, so- 
cial, and cultural conditions are similar and to produce, through a 
single intercommunity effort, a recommended but optional course of 
study for each curricular district. Each public-school community, 
however, and each private school is for the most part distrustful of 
the value of its neighbors’ contributions in such matters and aspires 
to produce a curriculum replete with innovations and demonstrably 
superior to its rivals. In other words, this is an era not only of in- 
creased curriculum activity but of curriculum competition. 

It would be most inconsistent for an educational publisher to 
complain of competition as an institution, for his own business is 
highly competitive. Nevertheless, it is pertinent, even though per- 
haps at the same time impertinent, to point out that, just as many 
poor or indifferent books are produced under a competitive system 
of publication, so many poor or indifferent courses of study result 
from this welter of curriculum research. Furthermore, it may be 
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pointed out that, just as books range from the spontaneous and 
inevitable fruition of new and sound educational programs, at the 
one pole, to the mercenary sponsoring by influential leaders of the 
reactionary product of educational hacks, at the other pole, so courses 
of study range from charters of freedom to codes of oppression or 
instruments of license. 

Is it not high time that American education, while emphasizing 
sound and necessary curriculum research, purge itself of amateur- 
ish, unnecessary, and futile tampering with the established order? 
Are not our children sometimes sacrificed on the altar of experi- 
mentation for its own sake? Are not public funds squandered to sat- 
isfy the curricular vanity of small communities that would do better 
to model their curriculums, with such slight modifications as might 
be advisable, after those of their larger neighbors who have better 
facilities for valid research? Have not classroom teachers been en- 
couraged to feel that educational innovation—good, bad, or indiffer- 
ent—is the surest road to preferment in their own systems? 

The changes which public education is aggressively making in its 
own content imply corresponding changes in the methods and the 
materials of instruction. Teachers are trained to teach in one way 
and must presently learn to teach in another. That is not so serious 
as might seem to be the case, for the names given to child-centered, 
as opposed to subject-centered, methods change more often than 
their substance. From memoriter methods to project instruction was 
a mighty leap; but from projects to problems and from problems 
to units and from units to activities (or was it vice versa?) was 
but a series of mincing steps—dancing on a dime. Trifling disloca- 
tions of teaching method, however, become gaping fractures when 
these methods are incorporated into textbooks. The unit teacher 
who has been a project or an activity teacher becomes such as a 
result of a process which, according to her adaptability, ranges from 
reading a magazine article to taking a summer-school course under 
the newest leader. Once she becomes a unit teacher, she demands 
a unit textbook and looks askance at mere project or problem text- 
books as survivals of the Dark Ages. 

To succeed in meeting the needs of the schools, and consequently 
to succeed commercially, the educational publisher must be at once 
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sympathetic and critical. Most of his criticism he keeps to himself. 
Even when he declines manuscripts, it is rarely advisable to state in 
full his reasons. Doing so would merely provoke fruitless contro- 
versy. The publisher must appreciate the significance of every edu- 
cational movement and endeavor to view it in proper perspective. 
This ability requires a synthetic activity on his part which corre- 
sponds to the analytic activity of the curriculum-makers. 

Twelve years ago the organization of which the writer is a mem- 
ber was advised in all good faith to reconstruct its entire schoolbook 
list on a strictly project basis. According to this proposal, pamphlet 
projects were to be accompanied by reference books of facts, and, 
in effect, our existing list of schoolbooks was to be scrapped and our 
obligations to their authors repudiated. Superficially such a proposal 
represented whole-hearted and exclusive adoption of the project 
method by a publisher. We did not follow this advice for the fol- 
lowing reasons (aside from our disinclination to cease promoting the 
books we already had): (1) We did not believe that so thorough- 
going a form of the project method would ever be accepted by any 
great proportion of the schools. (2) If we should disregard the 
project pamphlets—the lineal antecedents of pupils’ guide sheets— 
and focus our attention on the encyclopedic books of facts, we were 
forced to recognize that the latter would, in effect, represent a re- 
turn to textbooks of an excessively archaic type. (3) We regarded the 
whole idea as theoretically unsound, since projects thus hatched in 
advance were not projects at all according to the accepted definition 
of projects, which requires that they be spontaneous in their origin. 

Instead, we and all other publishers published books with a larger 
quasi-project and problem content than had been customary there- 
tofore. Schools dubbed reactionary by the project enthusiasts con- 
tinued to purchase textbooks of the older type. Thoroughgoing proj- 
ect devotees, on the other hand, were not content to use any one 
book exclusively. Instead, they used a few copies of several books or 
confined themselves largely to work with posters, magazines, time- 
tables, and other free materials solicited from a variety of sources, 
both public and private, as substitutes for books. Not only had the 
aggregate textbook market been diminished, but what survived had 
been split up. 
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Now units and activities are upon us. Has any publisher a better 
reason to surrender unconditionally to units than he had to capitu- 
late to projects a few years ago? Let me not be misunderstood: 
Units and activities are excellent bases (or should I say an excellent 
basis?) for the organization of classroom instruction when directed 
by an expert teacher with the assistance of a profusion of materials 
of instruction, primarily books and secondarily visual-sensory aids 
and all the other paraphernalia of the modern classroom. The new- 
ness of these movements (or of this movement), however, has re- 
cently been called into question in two very penetrating articles. 
In a recent article G. W. Hodgkins analyzes the “new methods” as 
applied to the teaching of science’ in a manner which applies equally 
well to other subjects, tracing the almost imperceptible transforma- 
tion from one form into another of the interest motif. In another 
article Roy O. Billett reveals the essential identity of the half- 
dozen newest “‘plans,’’ not perhaps in theory but at least in practice: 
“The conclusion is inevitable that, in practice, differentiated as- 
signments, long-unit assignments, individualized instruction, the con- 
tract plan, the laboratory plan, the problem method, and the project 
method are one and the same thing, differing only in name.’? Some- 
body has at last discovered it! The schools, however, are from year 
to year demanding textbooks that conform fully if not blatantly to 
the terminology of the hour. Long past is the time when school- 
books became outmoded only with the publication of a new census. 
Even those rare works of genius or near-genius that are supreme in 
their respective fields (and there are pathetically few of them) 
must now be shelved when the dogma of the master of today gives 
way to the new statement of essentially the same dogma by the 
master of tomorrow. As the birth-rate of new books has gone up, 
their life-expectancy has been shortened. It would not be shortened, 
however, if classroom teachers, who are usually far better makers of 
detailed lesson plans than are textbook authors and, conversely, far 
less capable writers, would co-operate with subject-matter special- 





1G. W. Hodgkins, ‘‘ ‘New Methods’ as Applied to Social Science Teaching,” His- ; 
torical Outlook, XXIII (November, 1932), 338-45. j 


2 Roy O. Billett, “Plans Characterized by the Unit Assignment,” School Review, 
XL (November, 1932), 660. 
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ists rather than compete with them and would concentrate their 
energies on the production of guide sheets and workbooks. 

In this brief review of the factors which tend not only to confine 
the use of individual books to fewer schools than formerly but to 
doom them to shorter lives, we have thus far referred only to influ- 
ences which represent the sincere beliefs of educational leaders and 
their followers and which, when operating under proper conditions, 
are beneficent in their effect. In passing, we must mention with 
bated breath what we may term “the curriculum racket” as prac- 
ticed today in some cities and states. This racket consists in the 
deliberate withholding from publication of courses of study in school 
systems large enough to constitute in themselves adequate markets 
for books until new, and usually mediocre, books by the course-of- 
study makers themselves are ready for publication. This practice 
further limits the distribution of any one book and is of worse than 
doubtful service to education. A poor or mediocre book that con- 
forms literally to a syllabus is often a deadening influence as com- 
pared with a better book that violates at least the time order of the 
syllabus. Frequently, however, teachers in systems in which a course 
of study is definitely prescribed will prefer to plow through a dull 
and inadequate book consecutively rather than to play leapfrog 
with the chapters of a superior book. 

This situation, in brief, is that which confronts the schoolbook 
publisher of today. What can he do about it? Primarily, he must 
choose among several kinds of books: 

1. Books that, while so devised as to make the maximum inciden- 
tal appeal to pedagogical cults, are essentially permanent in charac- 
ter. Such a book depends for its popularity on the author’s mastery 
of factual content, on his ability to write interestingly and perhaps 
with distinguished style, and on his many-sided knowledge of chil- 
dren’s capacities and of the vocabulary and ideas understood by chil- 
dren (rather than his diligence in thumbing word lists as he writes). 
The author of such a book bows wisely but not abjectly to the most 
recent demands with respect to organization, testing and drilling 
devices, and supplementary projects and activities. Such a book in 
its essence is a highly individual creation; in the outward form of its 
“pedagogical equipment” it is highly eclectic. Such a book, if su- 
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premely well done, may be widely used (though not so widely as it 
once would have been), and its popularity may continue for several 
years (but not so long as formerly). It will be used both in the tradi- 
tional schools and in progressive schools of the more moderate type 
which openly decry extreme methods." 

2. Books that exemplify as intimately as possible the latest and 
most approved pedagogical demand. A history textbook organized 
by units would be such a book, especially if each unit were qualita- 
tively different from the others, long as compared with the chapters 
in books of the old type, and equipped with introductions, tests, and 
supplementary activities that conform to the neo-Herbartianism of 
the unit school. It is of course entirely possible that such a book 
may be prepared with all the spontaneity and intrinsic merit of a 
book in Class 1, but inevitably its distribution is limited by three 
factors: (a) the probability that the present pattern of unit instruc- 
tion will, within a shorter period than the normal lifetime of a text- 
book, be superseded by new patterns not yet invented; (6) the vir- 
tual certainty that such a book will not prove acceptable either to the 
traditionalists or to the followers of other new creeds, for example, 
to those teachers who wish their history intermingled with geog- 
raphy and the other social sciences; and (c) the proneness of the ad- 
herents of each of the new movements to devise their own units and 
hence to disapprove of any textbook prepared by others. 

3. Books local in their subject matter rather than in their con- 
formity to local courses of study, for example, histories and geog- 
raphies of individual states. In the case of such books the geograph- 
ical limitations of the market are usually offset by the fact that 
they enjoy a partial or complete monopoly. 

4. Books frankly of the reference type, such as school encyclo- 
pedias, of which a single copy or set must normally suffice for a 
school or a classroom. 

5. Supplementary books and juvenile books, both those of the 
type provided in classroom quantities and those of the type of which 
a few copies are sufficient for an entire class. 

t A case in point is the Scarborough School, whose latest bulletin tells us: “It is 


known as a ‘progressive’ school, yet it does not use ‘extreme’ methods. The school at- 
tempts to combine the best of the old and of the new.” 
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In addition to books of these five types, an educational publisher 
must be open-minded with respect to the advisability of producing 
non-book materials of the following types: 

6. Perishable workbooks, drill books, test books, study guides, 
and the like, paper-bound and therefore inexpensive. 

7. Paper-bound pamphlets, such as the Lessons in Community and 
National Life issued in 1917-18 by the United States Bureau of 
Education in co-operation with the United States Food Adminis- 
tration, the series entitled “Achievements of Civilization’ now 
being published by the American Council on Education, and the 
“Modern Problems Series” now being issued by the American Edu- 
cation Press. 

8. School periodicals, including both magazines and newspapers, 
normally either weekly or bi-weekly during the school year. 

To be sure, the publisher’s exercise of judgment in emphasizing 
one or more of these eight types of publications in preference to the 
others is commercial rather than curricular in nature. Every pub- 
lication planned, however, represents a definitely curricular contri- 
bution, since it either determines or further crystallizes current curric- 
ular practice. For example, the question of the feasibility of mergers 
of related subjects, such as mixed social science, mixed mathematics, 
and mixed language (for literary appreciation, reading, grammar, 
composition, rhetoric, and writing have long been inextricably 
mixed), must be faced squarely. Publishers are interested more in 
ideas than in authors (many are the failures resulting from hasty 
tie-ups with promising authors whose ideas of the curriculum had 
not been subjected to the keenest scrutiny), yet seldom can a pub- 
lisher afford to commit himself exclusively to any one curricular phi- 
losophy. Publishers of mixed mathematics must continue to publish 
algebras and geometries; publishers of mixed social science must 
continue to publish histories, geographies, and the like. The pub- 
lisher must, of course, visualize definitely the type of school which 
each of his products fits and promote it accordingly. 

To what extent may the publisher do definitely creative work 
in the curricular field? To a considerable extent, we think. With the 
curriculum specialists of the country for the most part engrossed in 
carrying out their individual theories, the publisher makes it his 
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business to decide what gaps there are in the aggregate of curricu- 
lums now in vogue, with a view to filling these gaps. We conceive of 
the production of the series “Achievements of Civilization,” previ- 
ously referred to, presumably intended for use in the junior high 
school, as such an effort. To be sure, this series is not the product 
of a commercial publisher, but it is entirely comparable to a com- 
mercial publisher’s product in the care and skill exercised in its edit- 
ing and makeup. Likewise, in the elementary-school curriculum of 
today there are many topics in and of themselves directly educative, 
in that they enable the child to understand his complex environ- 
ment, which have hitherto been indefensibly overlooked. They are 
not definitely history or arithmetic or geography or language as 
such, nor are they likely to be involved in the play, manual, or read- 
ing units most commonly administered in activity schools. Some 
day a publisher will gather these loose threads, many of which are as 
valuable as those which form the warp and the woof of subjects now 
taught and activities now prescribed, and weave a new and attrac- 
tive fabric. There is a palpable inconsistency between the funda- 
mental standards of curriculum construction and the vast bulk of 
secondary-school courses in mathematics that are today most widely 
followed. Some day a publisher will produce books that will inter- 
pret the quantitative aspects of twentieth-century life to the average 
rather than the exceptional twentieth-century secondary-school pu- 
pil, and, if we mistake not, secondary-school courses of study will 
follow the lead thus taken. Opportunities for useful and constructive 
innovations are legion. 

How about research? This is probably the most abused concept 
in education. Its great vogue grew out of the emphasis placed on 
research in American (following the German) universities, where, 
as everybody knows, there are several hundred men and women who 
devote their energies primarily if not exclusively to the enlargement 
of human knowledge rather than to teaching. There is a strong and 
natural tendency in secondary and even in elementary schools to 
imitate collegiate procedure. Now it is not often that the frontiers 
of scientific knowledge are advanced in the physical or chemical 
laboratories of high schools—even after the pupils have gone home 
for the day. New and vital interpretations of past events are not 
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often given out by high-school teachers of history. High-school 
teachers of Latin do not commonly advance new theories in the in- 
terpretation of Lucretius or Juvenal or Petronius or suggest trans- 
lations of hitherto undeciphered inscriptions. This is quite as it 
should be and is no indictment whatever of the scholarship or of the 
value of these teachers in our American scheme of education. It is 
the business, the sole business, of high-school teachers and, more 
especially, of elementary-school teachers to pass on the torch to the 
next generation. Research, therefore, in elementary and secondary 
schools is confined largely to ways and means for teaching more 
effectively, whether by changes in curriculum or by changes in 
method, and of course these two overlap. However, the number of 
teachers employed in our public schools vastly exceeds the number 
employed in our colleges. For the most part, their training in re- 
search is necessarily more meager than the training of university 
professors, and their field of activity is infinitely more restricted. 
Nevertheless, the ideal of research as an end in itself has grown 
apace. Even the pupils are affected by the contagion until in many 
instances artificial and laborious methods of self-discovery have re- 
placed easier and more natural methods of reading and normal ex- 
posure to knowledge. What is more natural than that research- 
infected teachers should demand of publishers, if the latter are to 
qualify among the educationally elect, research departments and 
independent research activity? 

It is our conviction that, with the research staffs of school systems 
of all sizes already overmanned and in some instances over-active, 
an attempt on the part of publishers to duplicate this activity would 
be to gild the lily. To be sure, the publisher must conduct a great 
deal of research of an informal type. He must gather and summarize 
courses of study, discriminating as shrewdly as possible between 
those that are unsatisfactory and temporary and those that are 
destined to be imitated. He has a splendid opportunity, denied for 
the most part to all except a handful of the country’s leading educa- 
tors, to visit schools of all kinds, in all places, and at all times, and to 
draw his own conclusions regarding their needs. He must keep 
abreast of educational literature or fall by the wayside. He must 
possess an adequate machinery—a far less formal and imposing 
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machinery than the sticklers for statistical procedure commonly sup- 
pose—for testing his product when in tentative form. But the lab- 
oratories into which he properly goes when laboratory work is re- 
quired are the schools themselves: A publisher’s research is largely 
qualitative; a schoolman’s, largely quantitative. Very early the 
publisher must learn the truth of the old epigram that the chief 
function of statistical research is to prove to us what we already 
know. If a publisher cannot determine by inspection the grade level 
for which a textbook manuscript is suited, he will be helpless with 
all the word lists in the world at his disposal. 

To be sure, the publisher is a logical outlet for the results, whether 
in textbook form or otherwise, of heavily subsidized experiments, 
but normally the publisher is not the proper subsidizing agency. 
That is the function of educational foundations, school departments 
of research, and authors. The disintegration of the total potential 
textbook market of today has proceeded so far that few textbooks 
can be sold successfully under competitive price conditions if to the 
normal initial cost of composition, artist’s work, engraving, and 
electrotyping there is added an abnormal pre-initial cost of special 
publisher-paid research. No publisher has behind him the accumu- 
lated millions of an educational foundation or even the financial 
resources of a single large city school system. Any publisher who 
fails to include in the net selling price of any book any expense 
directly or indirectly incurred in the publication of that book is head- 
ed for the rocks. 

Most important, of course, of all the products of co-operative re- 
search are the comprehensive reports of investigations into the 
teaching of various subjects and groups of subjects which are fi- 
nanced by foundations and conducted by committees of leading 
scholars. Typical of such investigations, or rather outstanding 
among them, are the report of the Commission on the Social Studies 
of the American Historical Association, the publication of which has 
now been begun by Scribner’s; the Classical Investigation, pub- 
lished in 1924 by the Princeton University Press; and the Modern 
Language Investigation, published in 1927-31 by Macmillan. Such 
investigations have a threefold significance for the publisher: First, 
they constitute in themselves books which a publisher may produce 
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and distribute. Second, as notably in the case of the Classical In- 
vestigation, they become immediately upon publication detailed 
guides to authors and publishers as to the selection and the organiza- 
tion of subject matter that will be acceptable in textbooks for many 
years to come. Third, such an investigation, if conducted on a high 
plane, is most suggestive to the publisher in his search for new ideas 
that can be embodied in new books. Any schoolbook publisher, for 
example, who has failed to read Beard’s A Charter for the Social 
Sciences in the Schools' and to attempt to translate it into new and 
better publishing policies has been most neglectful of his opportuni- 
ties. The student of this brief but important book is certain to 
classify his own publications with Beard as ideological, utopian, or 
progressive. He is bound to reflect how he may make his new pub- 
lications more progressive in the fundamental sense so clearly de- 
fined by Beard. If he follows Beard in the latter’s analysis of “the 
climate of American ideas” (pp. 52 ff.), he will find himself grappling 
with ultimate aims of education that transcend the purely social 
sciences and unfold to him the possibilities of new books not yet 
thought of. He will plan books that suit the machine age and that 
presuppose a vast increase in the importance of leisure. 

Do these new possibilities, both in the field of the social studies 
and in other fields, concern primarily basal textbooks in the accepted 
sense of the term or curriculum-enriching materials as advocated by 
Judd at the Detroit meeting of the National Society for the Study of 
Education in 1931? Undoubtedly both. Whatever measure of pros- 
perity educational publishers may have enjoyed has been the result 
chiefly of the successful distribution of a relatively small number of 
books for basal use in class quantities; but, whether we like it or not, 
Buckingham’s view? that from now on publishers are destined to sell 
fewer copies of more books is probably correct. We have already 
commented in detail on the diversification and disintegration of the 
schoolbook market and the contributing causes. The basal textbook 

tA Charter for the Social Sciences in the Schools. Drafted by Charles A. Beard. 
Report of the Commission on the Social Studies of the American Historical Association, 
Part I. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1932. 


2 Expressed in an unpublished address before the Buffalo Conference on Textbook 
Problems, July 9, 1932. 
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as an institution is far from dead, but it is in its old age. It will live 
longer in rural schools and under state adoption than it will live in 
urban and what publishers call “open” territory. There are unmis- 
takable indications that an important part of the book equipment of 
the children of tomorrow will be a simpler, juvenile counterpart of 
the specialized general or trade book of today. The publication of 
such books will necessarily be more speculative, and, irrespective of 
their length, which in itself will tend to be greater, such books will 
carry higher prices than do textbooks as we now know them. The 
tendency deemed progressive today is to encourage children to delve 
far more deeply than heretofore into isolated aspects of what we 
have called subjects, but, if the co-ordination and orientation of 
these fragments of specialized knowledge is neglected, the curricu- 
lum-makers will be responsible. So long as the market for systematic 
basal textbooks remains large enough to encourage new authorship 
and new publication, the publishers can continue to contribute their 
bit to a sound perspective in American educational procedure. 





EDUCATIONAL IMPLICATIONS OF A 
MOBILE POPULATION 


HAROLD H. PUNKE 
Chicago, Illinois 


It is well known that the population of this country migrates a 
great deal from place to place. It is even said that the people of the 
United States are more mobile than any other people, that the typi- 
cal American is less likely to live during the major portion of his life 
in the community in which he was born than is the typical person in 
any other country. Much of this migration has been caused by a 
search for greater opportunity of one kind or another, and in many 
instances the migration has been from the older parts of the country 
to the newer. In recent decades a great deal of migration from rural 
to urban communities has taken place, and various minor currents of 
migration have also been apparent. It is the purpose of this article 
to indicate by reference to census data the extent to which certain 
migrations have been taking place and to point out some of their 
educational and social implications. 

The extent of migration of native-born Americans during the past 
eighty years is shown in Table I. The data indicate some fluctuation 
in the percentages of native-born persons but in general show a 
slight net decrease from 1850 to 1890 and an-approximately equal 
net increase from 1890 to 1930. The waves of immigration and the 
restrictions placed on immigration have definitely influenced these 
percentages, but this influence is not especially pertinent to the prob- 
lem at hand. 

Column 5 of the table shows that during the eighty-year period 
the proportion of the population consisting of persons born in a state 
other than that in which they resided at a particular census interval 
has stood rather steadily in the neighborhood of one-fifth of the total 
population. When considered on the basis of the native population 
(Column 7) rather than on the basis of total population, the percent- 
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ages of migrants necessarily run somewhat higher. Initial considera- 
tion of the data indicating the percentages of migrants among native- 
born persons might suggest that one could predict rather accurately 
the proportion of the population representing persons who would at 
some definite future time be living in states other than their native 
states. Closer study of these data, however, shows a decrease in the 
mobility of the native population from 1860 to 1900 and thereafter 


TABLE I 


ToTAL POPULATION OF UNITED STATES AT EACH CENSUS PERIOD FROM 1850 TO 1930 
PERCENTAGE OF NATIVE-BORN PERSONS, AND PERCENTAGES OF TOTAL AND OF 
NATIVE PopULATION BorN IN STATES OTHER THAN THAT OF RESIDENCE* 








poping: of Percentage of 
Percentage ox >> of Tota on 9 of Native 
Total That Native Tota! Population Tota Population 
Popaiacion Population | Population |Born in State] Population |Born in State 
Pp Is of Total |Born in State} Other than Born in Other than 
Population | of Residence State of |Other Placest] State of 
Residence Residence 





a 


2 3 4 5 


19,987,563] 88.8t 67.3 21.3 
27,489,561f| 85.of 63.8 21.0 
38,558,371 85.6 65.7 19.9 
50,155,783 86.7 67.6 19.1 
62,622,250 85.2 66.9 47.7 
75,994,575 | 86.4 68.3 17.8 
91,972,266 85.3 66.5 18.4 
105,710,620 86.8 67.2 19.2 
122,775,046 88.4 67.3 20.7 





99090990900 


ARH AOOND 
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* Data for 1850-1920 are from Fourteenth Census of the United States Taken in the Year 1920, “Popula- 
tion,” Vol. II, Table 1, p. 613. Data for 1930 are from Fifteenth Census of the United States: 1930 (Press 
Release, March 21, 1932). 


t This column represents persons whose state of birth was not reported, those born in outlying posses- 
sions or at sea, or American citizens born abroad. 


t White and free colored population. 
an increase in mobility. The general settling-up of the country dur- 
ing the earlier period and the somewhat limited transportation facil- 
ities are, no doubt, prominent factors in the decrease in mobility dur- 
ing that period. On the other hand, the marked improvement in 
transportation facilities, the increases in the wealth per capita, and 
increased acquaintance through education with parts of the country 
other than that in which one lives are no doubt factors in the increas- 
ing mobility of the native population since 1900. 

Closer study of the character of migration in this country shows 
that certain sectional migrations have been important in our his- 
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tory, particularly the migration to the west. Table IT indicates that 
this migration is still in progress but that it is beginning to be signifi- 
cantly counteracted by an eastward migration. The table indicates 
the steady and significant increase from 1870 to 1910 in the number 
of persons migrating westward across the Mississippi River and the 
slight numerical decrease in the number of westward migrants since 
1910. It can also be seen from the table that from 1870 to 1930 the 
number of persons migrating eastward across the Mississippi River 
increased more than tenfold and that the number of such migrants 
has more than doubled since 1910. The net result is that the per- 
centage of westward migrants across the Mississippi River decreased 
markedly from 1920 to 1930. No doubt, much of the eastward mi- 
gration has been caused by the movement from rural to urban areas. 
Westward migration, however, still greatly exceeds eastward migra- 
tion when considered either in terms of numbers (Column 5) or in 
terms of the percentages of persons born on one side of the river but 
living on the other side (Columns 7 and 8). Hence, it can be said 
that the westward migration in this country is still in progress, al- 
though the westward movement is gradually being counteracted by 
an increasing stream of eastward migration. 

For some time a rather significant migration between the North 
and the South has been taking place. The extent and the direction 
of this migration are shown in Table III. The data indicate a steady 
increase in the amount of migration in both directions but an excess 
of south to north migration over north to south migration in every 
census interval listed (Column 5). The intersectional migrations in 
the two directions were more nearly equal in 1910 than at any other 
interval included in the table. The greater northward migration 
from 1870 to 1900 is perhaps partly due to the after-effects of the 
Civil War, whereas various economic aspects of the more distinctly 
rural-to-urban migration undoubtedly account in large measure for 
the excess of northward migration over southward migration since 
1900. In 1930 the number of persons representing the net gain of the 
North and loss of the South was more than three times the corre- 
sponding number in 1920. According to the last census, nearly two- 
thirds of the intersectional migration between North and South was 
northward migration. Moreover, the percentage of all persons born 
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in the South who migrate northward has consistently been larger 
than the percentage of persons born in the North who migrate south- 
ward (Columns 7 and 8). It will no doubt occur to the reader that 
much of this northward migration in recent years has been due to a 
migration of southern negroes to northern cities. While this state- 
ment is probably correct, it is not brought out by the data presented 
here as these data are not classified on a racial basis. 

In Table IV are given data showing by states the proportions of 
the total number of persons born in a state other than the state 
of residence. The range in the percentages is from less than 5 to more 
than 70. The ranges for the different census years listed are as fol- 
lows: 1900, from 4.1 per cent in South Carolina to 70.4 per cent in 
Oklahoma; 1910, from 4.9 per cent in North Carolina to 65.9 per 
cent in Oklahoma; 1920, from 6.2 per cent in North Carolina to 60.1 
per cent in Wyoming; 1930, from 7.8 per cent in South Carolina and 
Maine to 57.5 per cent in Wyoming. It is interesting to note here 
that the lowest percentage of persons born outside the state of 
residence nearly doubled from 1900 to 1930 (4.1 per cent in 1900 
compared with 7.8 per cent in 1930). In seventeen states the per- 
centages of the total population born in other states were smaller 
in 1930 than in 1920. These states fall into four groups. 

Nine of the eleven agricultural states between the Mississippi 
River and the Rocky Mountains constitute one group. In Louisiana 
and Missouri, the two states in this area not included, the differences 
in the percentages for 1920 and 1930 (0.4 and 0.6) are too small to 
warrant extended comment, although it might be noted that 
Missouri has the highest percentage of urban population of any of 
the eleven states and from this standpoint is the least typical of the 
group. 

A second group comprises certain of the newer states: Montana, 
Idaho, Wyoming, Colorado, Washington, and Oregon. The amount 
of change in the case of Oregon is insignificant. The percentages of 
persons born in other states in the case of the other five states of this 
group have varied roughly from 45 to 60 during the period studied. 
These percentages are much higher than those shown for the older 
states farther east. These proportions were approached at an earlier 
time in Nebraska, Kansas, and the Dakotas, and one might suppose 
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TABLE IV 


PERCENTAGES WuIcH PERSONS Born IN STATES OTHER THAN THAT OF 
RESIDENCE WERE,OF THE TOTAL POPULATION IN EACH 
DECADE FROM 1900 TO 1930* 
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_ * The data for 1900-1920 are from Fourteenth Census of the United States Taken in the Year 1920, “Popu- 
lation,” Vol. II, Table 13, p. 620. The data for 1930 are adapted from Fifteenth Census of the United States: 
1930 Game Release, March 21, 1932) and from Population Bulletin (Second Series), United States Sum- 
mary, Table 32, p. 24. 
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TABLE IV—Continued 
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that these five or six newer states, which too have prominent agri- 
cultural interests, will repeat the history of Kansas, Nebraska, and 
the Dakotas. Hence, a decrease is to be expected in the percentages 
of residents of these six states who were born in other states. 

A comparison of the section of the table relating to the Mountain 
states indicates that Utah occupies a unique position among those 
states. The percentage of the people born in other states has con- 
sistently been lower in Utah than in any other of the Mountain 
states, and with one exception the difference between Utah and the 
other states has been marked. No doubt a combination of factors 
has been at work in giving Utah less drawing power for persons born 
in other states than have the states in the neighboring Mountain 
regions. One such factor has probably been the Mormon religion 
and culture, with the prejudice which people of other beliefs and 
traditions have shown toward it. 

Massachusetts presents a situation somewhat different from that 
in the other states which in 1930 show decreases in the percentages 
of persons born in other states. Rhode Island is irregular. Massa- 
chusetts and Rhode Island differ from the remainder of New Eng- 
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land and from the remainder of the country east of the Mississippi 
River. The change in Massachusetts is small, but its steadiness 
throughout the period studied gives the decrease some significance. 
A possible explanation may be the passing of certain industries out 
of this region, resulting in a decrease in power to attract persons 
from other states. 

Fifteen states show steady increases during the four census periods 
in the percentages of the total population born in other states, and 
in ten additional states there have been steady increases in the last 
three census periods. In 1930 over 40 per cent of the persons in each 
of eleven states were born in a state other than that of residence. 
California headed the list, 2,577,000 persons born in other states 
residing within her borders.* This number is more than one-third of 
the total number of such persons in the eleven states. In each of 
seven additional states more than a million of the residents were 
born in other states. These seven states in order of descending 
rank, after California, are Illinois, New York, Ohio, Oklahoma, 
Michigan, Texas, and New Jersey. 

The facts given in the preceding paragraphs indicate that during 
recent decades there has been a decided increase in the mobility of 
our population as a whole, although the reverse has been true of cer- 
tain states, largely new or agricultural states. When it is borne in 
mind that the percentages for the later decades are, except in rare 
instances, based on greater numbers of persons than the percentages 
for the earlier decades, the increasing mobility of the population in 
the last decade or two becomes more apparent. It should also be 
noted in this connection that the migration here shown does not in- 
clude migration within a state. So long as a person has not gone out- 
side the state in which he was born, his migrations are not shown in 
these figures. Neither do the data take into account persons who 
migrated successively from state to state outside the state of birth 
nor persons who lived for a time outside the state of birth but were 
again living in the native state at the time of the census enumeration. 
Clearly, if the census had taken into account migrations of this char- 
acter, the mobility of the population would be greater than is indi- 
cated by the foregoing data. 


¥ 1,935,867 of the 5,677,251 people living in California in 1930 were born in the state, 
whereas only 175,712 persons born in California were living in other states. 
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From the standpoint of the social and economic burden of rearing 
and of educating children, the age at which persons most commonly 
migrate is of considerable importance, particularly in the case of the 
rural-urban migration, which has been significant in the growth of 
American cities. An attempt was therefore made to secure data con- 
cerning the ages of the native white persons in the larger cities for 
1920 and 1930. Table V presents these data for seventeen cities. In 
all but three of the cities listed, namely, Boston, Newark, and Phila- 
delphia, the number of persons fifteen to twenty-four years old in 
1930 was greater than the number of persons five to fourteen years 
old in 1920. Moreover, in ten of the seventeen cities the number of 
persons twenty-five to thirty-four years old in 1930 was greater than 
the number fifteen to twenty-four years old in 1920, and in San Fran- 
cisco and Los Angeles the number of persons thirty-five to forty-four 
years of age in 1930 was greater than the number twenty-five to 
thirty-four years of age in 1920. Clearly, these increases are due to 
migrations of persons within the age groups considered. Since the 
factor of immigration is not involved and since the increases de- 
scribed are found in most of the cities listed, it is clear that the mi- 
grants have come from smaller communities. 

In the age groups considered, the net migration to the cities listed 
(the number migrating to the cities minus the number migrating 
from the cities) has in reality been greater than is indicated by the 
difference between the figures for one age group in 1920 and the next 
older group in 1930 for the reason that the figures given for a par- 
ticular age group in 1930 (twenty-five to thirty-four years of age, for 
example) do not take into account persons who were listed in 1920 
in the next younger group (fifteen to twenty-four years of age) but 
who died before the 1930 census enumeration. Net migration has 
brought the 1930 figure up to the 1920 level of the preceding age 
group and then exceeded that level. Here it might also be noted 
that Boston, Newark, and Philadelphia, which showed no increases 
for the 15-24 age group in 1930 over the 5-14 age group in 1920 nor 
for the 25-34 age group in 1930 over the 15-24 age group in 1920, 
showed smaller numerical decreases between 1920 and 1930 from 
the younger to the older age groups within the range of these ages 
than within the other age groups. Hence, net migration to these 
cities more nearly offset mortalities within these age groups than 
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TABLE V 


DISTRIBUTION, ACCORDING TO AGE IN 1920 AND 1930, OF THE NATIVE WHITE 
POPULATION OF CITIES WITH POPULATIONS OF OVER 400,000 
IN 1930, EXCEPT WASHINGTON, D.C.* 








NUMBER OF PERSONS 





City AND YEAR es y y, ¥ y y 
nder 5-14 Years {15-2 ears} 25-3 ears|35— ears| 45 Years 
Years Old Old é1d did “bid Old or Over 





Baltimore: 
60,872 | 108,432) 103,243 | 93,358 | 69,777 | 105,444 
52,007 117,386] 111,987 | 97,887 | 81,607 | 124,802 


69,037 | 118,419] 96,617] 73,920] 52,210] 80,132 
60,228 | 123,405) 114,209 | 84,804] 58,038 | 87,668 


51,458 85,411| 73,659 | 67,505 | 44,601 | 57,488 
45,901 98,225) 87,345 | 73,003 | 60,329 | 75,368 


264,883 | 444,491) 346,544 | 321,911 | 195,641 | 207,051 
233,255 | 508,990) 507,946 | 412,878 | 303,588 | 306,077 


28,710 56,671} 57,790] 61,332] 49,788 | 73,731 
28,899 | 58,681) 66,444 | 62,438 | 57,601 | 93,021 


85,597 | 133,681! 97,174 | 89,749] 57,039} 58,8903 
63,575 | 150,985] 139,451 | 95,996] 69,479] 77,669 


107,971 | 138,844! 130,556 | 138,473 | 75,589 | 70,880 
132,556 | 244,649) 207,714 | 195,662 | 137,879 | 121,736 


34,012 67,810} 68,361 | 81,128 | 71,185 | 111,391 
58,741 | 125,605) 149,918 | 174,997 | 149,047 | 232,804 


35,144 55,919] 59,208] 60,421 | 35,658] 41,674 
33,784 74,049] 75,717] 71,379 | 58,924] 64,626 


193 
Milwaukee: 


45,611 77,389] 71,860 | 66,811 | 40,452] 42,300 
46,333 92,884) 97,553 | 86,843 | 64,645 | 70,934 


42,828 | 73,378] $4,090| 43,077| 29,092 | 37,624 
32,036 73,155] 67,405 | 44,384 | 30,321 | 39,817 


24,465 51,748] 54,0909 | 46,442 | 35,532 | 47,260 
26,925 57,148] 60,023 | 56,428 | 43,701 | 63,685 


545,455 | 947,640) 692,456 | 524,510 | 340,083 | 413,246 
502,296 |1,061,441| 995,369 | 723,037 | 472,289 | 535,547 


168, 271 290, 293] 238,020 | 208,693 | 151,968 | 232,064 
128,962 | 297,081] 282,598 | 218,430 | 171,563 | 260,485 























* The data for 1920 are adapted from Fourteenth Census of the United States Taken in the Year 1920 
“Population,” Vol. Il, Tables 15, 16, and 17, pp. 288-370. The data for 1930 are adapted from Fifteent 
Census of the United States: 1930, “Population,” Vol. III, Parts 1 and 2, Table 12 (pages varying according 
to state in which city is located). 
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TABLE V—Continued 








NuMBER OF PERSONS 





Crry AND YEAR ad ¥ ¥ * * 
nder 5-14 Years |15-24 Years|25-34 Years|35-44 Years} 45 Years 
Years Old dia oid did éld Old or Over 





Pittsburgh: 


59,094 | 101,735} 82,719 | 71,128 | 51,316 | 63,579 
51,950 | 113,248] 108,388 | 81,786 | 63,260 | 86,414 


54,456 I10,717| 115,811 | 116,476 | 88,600 | 112,808 
51,576 | 106,423] 126,865 | 118,063 | 98,714 | 144,499 


30,678 59,990] 65,609 | 71,224] 57,085 | 63,018 
28,659 65,123} 83,561 | 88,119 | 72,091 | 97,720 























within other age groups. Similarly, in the case of Buffalo, Cleveland, 
and Pittsburgh, the decrease between the 15-24 age group in 1920 
and the 25-34 age group in 1930 was smaller than the decrease be- 
tween the 25-34 age group in 1920 and the 35-44 age group in 1930. 

The data in Table V and the foregoing discussion indicate that 
more of the persons who migrated between 1920 and 1930 to the 
cities listed were in the early years of mature life (fifteen to thirty- 
four) than were in any other comparable age span. This statement 
holds even for Los Angeles, although in that city an unusually large 
number of persons in the next older age group were added to the 
population. Incidentally, in only five of the seventeen cities were the 
numbers of native-born persons under five years of age in the popula- 
tion as large in 1930 as the corresponding number in 1920, although 
in each instance the total native population was considerably larger 
in 1930 than in 1920. This fact has a distinct bearing on the future 
educational needs of these cities. However, a consideration of this 
point does not fall within the scope of the present article. 

The age distribution of the migrants to the cities studied is prob- 
ably comparable to that of the intersectional migrants and of the 
interstate migrants. This conclusion means that, in the case of a 
large and apparently increasing proportion of the native population, 
the community which carries the social and economic burden of rear- 
ing and educating an individual is not the community in which he 
lives his mature life and to which he makes his social and economic 
contribution. The fact that much of the migration has been from 
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rural to urban communities means, of course, that rural communities 
have to a considerable extent paid the bills for rearing and educating 
the future productive citizens of the urban community. As a remedy 
for this situation, measures might be taken to enlarge the unit for the 
support of schools and similar institutions in order that urban com- 
munities, or other communities to which there is considerable migra- 
tion, would bear a larger share of the burden of rearing and educat- 
ing their future citizens than is at present carried by such communi- 
ties. Indeed, in a society characterized by a high degree of mobility 
of population, no community which is properly concerned with its 
own well-being and safety can be indifferent to the education of 
youth in every other community. 

There is another significant implication of the data presented in 
this article. As a person moves from a small, simple community to a 
larger and more complex community, more education is required to 
enable him to participate effectively in the social and economic life 
of the larger district. In the smaller, simpler community, life is com- 
prehensible—and more or less directly so. By observation and par- 
ticipation a person arrives at some understanding of the more funda- 
mental economic, social, and political problems of his community 
and learns to adjust himself to them. The larger, more complex, and 
more highly integrated society (one factor in the production of which 
is mobility of population) must be comprehended vicariously if it is 
to be comprehended at all. Thus, an expanded educational program, 
and one giving a great deal of attention to the problems of guidance, 
becomes essential in both the larger and the smaller communities. 
There can be little doubt that the mobility of population in this 
country in recent years is having a marked influence both on the ex- 
pansion of educational opportunities and on the enrichment of the 
curriculum. 





THE LAW GOVERNING THE CORPORAL 
PUNISHMENT OF PUPILS 


E. C. BOLMEIER 
Graduate Student, University of Chicago 


Teachers and school administrators are frequently confronted 
with situations involving the control, management, and correction of 
pupils. The matter of discipline has always been a delicate problem 
for the teacher to handle. In dealing with incorrigible and unruly 
pupils, many teachers have resorted to the use of corporal punish- 
ment. However, corporal punishment results in wounded parental 
feelings and in many instances is the basis of strife and litigation. It 
is advantageous, therefore, for the teacher to know the legal limits 
of his authority in administering corporal punishment. 


RELATION OF TEACHER TO PUPIL 


By virtue of his position, the teacher has authority over a pupil 
analogous to that which a parent has over his child. In all matters 
pertaining to that particular phase of the child’s life which is in- 
trusted to the guidance of the teacher, including the power and duty 
of correction, the teacher stands im loco parentis.* The relation of 
teacher to pupil has been clearly defined by the Supreme Court of 
Alabama in the following words: 


We will not undertake to enlarge upon the rule of law relative to the right of a 
schoolmaster to administer punishment upon a pupil for misconduct. The rule 
has been many times stated. By law, as well as immemorial usage, a school- 
master is regarded as standing in loco parentis and, like the parent, has the au- 
thority to moderately chastise pupils under his care. One standing in loco 
parentis, exercising the parent’s delegated authority, may administer reasonable 
chastisement to a child, or pupil, to the same extent as the parent.? 


RIGHT OF ADMINISTRATORS TO PUNISH PUPILS 


In some instances the question may arise whether the superin- 
tendent, the principal, or the supervisor has the same right as a 
Lander v. Seaver, 32 Vt. 114, 76 Am. Dec. 156. 
2 Roberson v. State, 116 So. (Ala.) 317. 
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teacher to inflict corporal punishment upon a pupil. It might be con- 
ceded by the courts that such administrators have the right to chas- 
tise pupils in small schools where they are acquainted with the be- 
havior, the habits, and the characteristics of the pupils. In the larger 
schools, however, the conditions are different, and an administrator 
might be denied the authority granted a teacher to inflict corporal 
punishment. 

In what seems to be the only case in point,’ it was held that a 
superintendent had no authority to inflict corporal punishment upon 
a pupil. A suit for assault and battery had been brought after the 
superintendent had inflicted corporal punishment upon the pupil in 
one of the city high schools (with sixty teachers) which he was visit- 
ing. The court rendered a decision against the superintendent on the 
ground that, for purposes of administering corporal punishment, the 
superintendent could not be considered a teacher. 

We do not think appellee was a “teacher” within the meaning of the law that 
authorizes a teacher to chastise his pupil. The teacher the law has in mind, we 
think, is one who for the time being is im loco parentis to the pupil; who, by reason 
of his frequent and close association with the pupil, has an opportunity to know 
about the traits which distinguish him from the other pupils; and who, there- 
fore, can reasonably be expected to more intelligently judge the pupil’s conduct 
than he otherwise could, and more justly measure the punishment he deserves, 
if any. 

RIGHT OF DE FACTO TEACHERS TO CHASTISE PUPILS 


The mere fact that a teacher does not meet all the requisites of a 
qualified teacher does not deprive him of the authority to chastise 
pupils when such chastisement is deemed necessary. The courts 
maintain that, if a teacher is not authorized to teach school because 
he does not have a proper certificate to teach or because in some 
other way he fails to measure up to the legal requirements, his power 
of discipline as a de facto teacher is the same as if he possessed such 
certificate and were a teacher de jure. 

In a New Hampshire case? a teacher who had entered his teaching 
duties before receiving the required certificate was forced to resort 
to corporal punishment as a means of ousting a pupil from the school- 
room when a mere verbal order failed in removing the pupil from the 


t Prendergast v. Masterson, 196 S.W. (Tex.) 246. 
2 Kidder v. Chellis, 59 N.H. 473. 
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premises. The court upheld the action of the teacher in spite of the 
fact that the teacher secured no certificate until after the punish- 
ment had been administered. The reason for rendering such decision 
is found in the following statement of the court: 

Although not a public teacher by legal appointment, he was a teacher in fact, 
and his authority to govern the school could not be contested by those who 
sought to avail themselves of its advantages. By placing their children under 
his instruction, parents, for the time being, invested him with the prerogatives 
of school government and conferred upon him the power to do what was reason- 
ably necessary to maintain order and render effective his instruction to the 
school. 


LIMITS OF PERMISSIBLE PUNISHMENT 


In states in which corporal punishment is permissible, the ques- 
tion of the extent to which such punishment may be legally admin- 
istered by the teacher arises. It is difficult to determine precisely 
what constitutes legal and illegal corporal punishment, since the 
courts do not agree. 

According to one line of decisions, if no lasting or permanent in- 
jury is inflicted upon the pupil, the teacher will not be held liable for 
excessive punishment administered in good faith.t A case which il- 
lustrates this principle is that of State v. Pendergrass,? which was de- 
cided by the Supreme Court of North Carolina in 1837. In rendering 
a decision in an action against a teacher for whipping a pupil so se- 
verely as to leave marks on the child’s body for a number of days 
following the chastisement, the court expressed what it considered 
the proper rule of law: 


The line which separates moderate correction from immoderate punishment 
can only be ascertained by reference to general principles. The welfare of the 
child is the main purpose for which pain is permitted to be inflicted. Any pun- 
ishment, therefore, which may seriously endanger life, limb, or health, or shall 
disfigure the child, or cause any other injury, may be pronounced in itself im- 
moderate, as not only being unnecessary for, but inconsistent with, the purpose 
for which correction is authorized. But any correction, however severe, which 
produces temporary pain only, and no permanent ill, cannot be so pronounced, 
since it may have been necessary for the reformation of the child, and does not 


t State v. Pendergrass, 19 N.C. 365, 31 Am. Dec. 416; Commonwealth v. Seed, 5 Pa. 
L.J. Rep. 78; Heritage v. Dodge, 64 N.H. 297, 9 Atl. 722; Boyd v. State, 88 Ala. 169, 
7 So. 268, 16 Am. St. Rep. 31. 


2 State v. Pendergrass, 19 N.C. 365, 31 Am. Dec. 416. 
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injuriously affect its future welfare. We hold, therefore, that it may be laid down 
as a general rule, that teachers exceed the limits of their authority when they 
cause lasting mischief; but act within the limits of it when they inflict temporary 
pain. 

When the correction administered is not in itself immoderate, and therefore 
beyond the authority of the teacher, its legality or illegality must depend entire- 
ly, we think, on the quo animo with which it was administered. Within the 
sphere of his authority, the master is the judge when correction is required and 
of the degree of correction necessary; and like all others intrusted with a dis- 
cretion, he cannot be made penally responsible for error of judgment but only 
for wickedness of purpose. The best and wisest of mortals are weak and erring 
creatures and, in the exercise of functions in which their judgment is the guide, 
cannot be rightfully required to engage for more than honesty of purpose and 
diligence of exertion. His judgment must be presumed correct, because he is the 
judge, and also because of the difficulty of proving the offense, or accumulation 
of offenses, that call for correction; of showing the peculiar temperament, dis- 
position, and habits, of the individual corrected; and of exhibiting the various 
milder means that may have been ineffectually used before correction was re- 
sorted to. 

But the master may be punishable when he does not transcend the powers 
granted, if he grossly abuse them. If he use his authority as a cover for malice, 
and under pretense of administering correction, gratify his own bad passion, the 
mask of the judge shall be taken off, and he will stand amenable to justice, as an 
individual not invested with judicial power. 


Whether or not a teacher was actuated by malice in punishing a 
pupil is a matter of fact to be determined by the jury. The Supreme 
Court of Alabama made the following distinction: 


The more correct view, however, and the one better sustained by authority, 
seems to be that, when, in the judgment of reasonable men, the punishment in- 
flicted is immoderate or excessive, and a jury would be authorized, from the facts 
of the case, to infer that it was induced by legal malice, or wickedness of motive, 
the limit of lawful authority may be adjudged to be passed. In determining this 
question, the nature of the instrument of correction used may have a strong 
bearing on the inquiry as to motive or intention." 


According to the second line of decisions, it is not sufficient to 
show that the teacher acted in good faith without malicious intent. 
If, in the opinion of reasonable men, the punishment was unreason- 
able and excessive, the teacher is guilty of assault, even though no 


t Boyd v. State, 88 Ala. 169, 7 So. 268, 16 Am. St. Rep. 31. 
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malice was apparent.’ When there is doubt as to the reasonableness 
of the punishment, the teacher is usually given the benefit of the 
doubt. A decision by the Supreme Court of Vermont exemplifies this 
line of reasoning: 

Hence the teacher is not to be held liable on the ground of excessive punish- 
ment, unless the punishment is clearly excessive and would be held so in the 
judgment of reasonable men. If the punishment be thus clearly excessive, then 
the master should be held liable for such excess, though he acted from good mo- 
tives in inflicting the punishment, and in his own judgment considered it neces- 
sary and not excessive. But if there is any reasonable doubt whether the punish- 
ment was excessive, the master should have the benefit of the doubt.? 


Where moderation of punishment is a limiting factor, the fact 
that an excessive beating may have had a good effect on a pupil and 
the school does not relieve the teacher of liability. In a North Caro- 
lina case’ in which an angered teacher had brought about a better 
state of discipline in his school by immoderately whipping a pupil, 
the court well defined the principle: 

The good effect the chastisement of the prosecutor had upon the discipline 
of the school was manifestly irrelevant. Suppose the defendant had grievously 
wounded the prosecutor, or disfigured or maimed him, would such evidence be 
competent, and, if not in such a case, why should it be if the punishment was 
excessive and inflicted maliciously? The law does not tolerate evil that good 
may come. A teacher by his very excesses may inspire terror in his pupils, and 
thus subdue them to his will and authority; but the law will not excuse his cruel 
acts for the sake of good discipline in his school. 


Although, in general, a teacher is restricted to the infliction of only 
moderate punishment, in certain cases he may be allowed to employ 
more violent measures if the circumstances necessitate such action. 
Such was the case when a pupil over seventeen years of age and larg- 
er in size and weight than the teacher came to school armed with a 
pistol and threatened to shoot the teacher when he asked for the gun. 
The court upheld the teacher for using a club for the purpose of dis- 

t Lander v. Seaver, 32 Vt. 114, 76 Am. Dec. 156; Sheehan v. Sturges, 53 Conn. 481, 
2 Atl. 841; Vanvactor v. State, 113 Ind. 276, 15 N.E. 341, 3 Am. St. Rep. 645; Patterson 


v. Nutter, 78 Me. 509, 7 Atl. 273, 57 Am. Rep. 818; Hathaway v. Rice, 19 Vt. 102; 
Commonwealth v. Randall, 4 Gray (Mass.) 36; Anderson v. State, 40 Tenn. 455. 


2 Lander v. Seaver, 32 Vt. 114, 76 Am. Dec. 156. 
3 State v. Thornton, 136 N.C. 610, 48 S.E. 602. 
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arming the pupil and held that the punishment administered was 
not excessive in that particular instance. In rendering a decision in 
favor of the teacher, the court said: 

If the force used was not excessive, and, in our opinion, it was not, then appel- 
lant, instead of being punished, should be commended in his efforts to maintain 
obedience, not only to the rules of his school, but to the laws of the state. That 
the pupil should have been punished for carrying a deadly weapon into the school 
in violation of the rules is, we think, beyond question. 

It is shown by the foregoing case that, when a teacher acts in good 
faith without malice or ill intent, rather violent measures of punish- 
ment may be employed if circumstances necessitate such action. It 
should be noted, however, that courts do not uphold a teacher for 
inflicting corporal punishment, regardless of the gravity of the case, 
if it be clearly shown that the teacher’s intent is to inflict immoderate 
chastisement. Such was the reasoning of the court in a Texas case’ 
in which a boy was acquitted on a charge of homicide after he had 
inflicted fatal wounds with a penknife upon a teacher who was about 
to administer immoderate punishment. The acquittal was based on 
the fact that the boy acted within his rights to protect himself from 
undue punishment. 


PUPILS ASSUMED TO BE SUBJECT TO PUNISHMENT 


Cases have arisen in which the plaintiffs have maintained that 
they were not subject to punishment because they did not fall within 
the category of regular pupils. For instance, in the case of Dodd v. 
State’ a teacher was justified in whipping a boy for misconduct even 
though the boy claimed that he had stopped school prior to the whip- 
ping. The fact that the teacher had had no notice that the pupil had 
stopped school entitled him to assume that the boy was a regular 
pupil. Consequently, he had authority to administer such punish- 
ment as the orderly conduct of the school required. 

In an Iowa case‘ action was brought against a teacher for whipping 
a pupil on the ground that the pupil was past twenty-one years of 


t Metcalf v. State, 21 Tex. App. 774, 17 S.W. 142. 

2 Dill v. State, 87 Tex. Crim. App. 49, 219 S.W. 481. 
3 Dodd v. State, 94 Ark. 297, 126 S.W. 834. 

4 State v. Mizner, 45 Ia. 248, 24 Am. Rep. 76g. 
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age. Very likely the plaintiff assumed that, since at common law the 
legal power of a parent over his child ceases when the child becomes 
twenty-one years of age and since a teacher stands in loco parentis, a 
teacher has no more authority to punish an adult than has a parent. 
An opposite conclusion, however, was reached by the court. The 
reasoning of the court in this respect, as shown by the following state- 
ment, seems logical and well founded: 

A pupil over twenty-one years of age becomes a pupil only of his own volun- 
tary act. If he does so, and thus of his own will creates the relation of teacher and 
pupil, and claims privileges and advantages belonging only to those under age, 
he thereby waives any privilege which his age confirms. 


REFUSAL TO OBEY RULES AND REGULATIONS 


It has been held that a teacher cannot chastise a pupil in order to 
compel him to do something which his parent has requested that he 
be excused from doing. The teacher may, however, be justified in re- 
fusing to permit the attendance of a pupil whose parent will not 
consent that he shall obey the rules of the school. In a Wisconsin 
case’ a father had directed his child, in attendance at a public school 
in Wisconsin, to pursue only certain studies selected by the father 
from those required or permitted by law to be taught therein and 
had forbidden the child to pursue geography. The father’s order was 
known to the teacher of the school, and it was held that the teacher 
was not authorized to inflict corporal punishment upon the child for 
the purpose of compelling him to pursue the study forbidden by the 
father. In rendering a decision against the teacher for whipping the 
pupil, the court defined the authority of the teacher in the following 
manner: 

We see no reason for holding that the views of the teacher must prevail and 
that she has the right to compel obedience to her orders by inflicting corporal 
punishment upon the pupil. The statute gives the school board power to make 
all needful rules and regulations for the organization, gradation, and govern- 
ment of the school, and power to suspend any pupil from the privileges of the 


school for non-compliance with the rules established by them or by the teacher 
with their consent. 


According to this decision, a teacher has the power of expulsion if 
corporal punishment is not permissible. If, however, a pupil refuses 


* Morrow v. Wood, 35 Wis. 59. 
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to leave the school, the teacher may use bodily force in removing the 
pupil from the school premises. In a New Hampshire school a pupil 
refused to pursue a course in declamation and remained in school 
after he had been verbally expelled, whereupon the teacher used 
bodily force in removing the pupil from the building and was upheld 
by the court.’ 


PUNISHMENT FOR MISDEMEANORS OUTSIDE THE SCHOOL 


The courts hold that teachers have the right to administer cor- 
poral punishment on pupils for misdemeanors committed away from 
the school building and after school hours provided it can be clearly 
shown that such misdemeanors have a specific bearing on the general 
conduct and discipline of the school.? 

In one of the early cases it was shown that a young boy had re- 
turned to his home about an hour after the close of school and, while 
driving his father’s cow from the pasture by the teacher’s house, 
called the teacher “‘old Jack Seaver.”” The court sustained the action 
of the teacher in administering corporal punishment on the pupil at 
school on the day following the insulting remark. In a more recent 
case‘ involving principles similar to those in the foregoing case, a 
court held that a teacher was not liable for having punished a boy 
who, after reaching his home yard, abused small girls returning from 
school. The teacher had received a complaint at the school from the 
mother of two small girl pupils that they had been frequently abused 
by two boys. The boys admitted guilt and were lightly whipped by 
the teacher, whereupon the mother of one boy brought action against 
the teacher for assault and battery. In upholding the teacher in his 
action, the court quoted with approval the following paragraph: 


The authority of a teacher is not confined to the schoolroom or grounds, but 
he may prohibit and punish all acts of his pupils which are detrimental to the 


t Kidder v. Chellis, 59 N.H. 473. 

2 Lander v. Seaver, 32 Vt. 114, 76 Am. Dec. 156; O’Rourke v. Walker, 102 Conn. 130, 
128 Atl. 25, 41 A.L.R. 1308. See also Burdick v. Babcock, 31 Ia. 562; State v. District 
Board of School Dist. No. 1, 135 Wis. 619, 116 N.W. 232, 16 L.R.A. (N.S.) 730; Mangum 
v. Keith, 147 Ga. 603, 95 S.E. 1; Deskins v. Gose, 85 Mo. 485; Jones v. Cody, 132 Mich. 
13, 92 N.W. 495, 62 L.R.A. 160; Balding v. State, 23 Tex. App. 172, 4 S.W. 579. 

3 Lander v. Seaver, 32 Vt. 114, 76 Am. Dec. 156. 

4 O’Rourke v. Walker, 102 Conn. 130, 128 Atl. 25, 41 A.L.R. 1308. 
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good order and best interests of the school, whether such acts are committed in 
school hours or while the pupil is on his way to or from school or after he has re- 
turned home.? 


LEGISLATIVE RESTRICTIONS 


The extent to which corporal punishment may be inflicted upon 
pupils is determined in a few instances by legislative enactment.? 
New York, Minnesota, and Texas require that corporal punishment 
be administered with “reasonableness.” One state, New Jersey, has 
a detailed statutory provision forbidding the use of corporal punish- 
ment: 

No principal, teacher, or other person employed or engaged in any capacity 
in any school or educational institution, whether public or private, shall inflict 
or cause to be inflicted corporal punishment upon any pupil attending such 
school or institution, and every resolution, by-law, rule, ordinance, or other act 
of authority heretofore or hereafter passed, adopted, approved, made, or given 
by any person or persons whomsoever, natural or artificial, permitting or au- 
thorizing corporal punishment to be inflicted upon any pupil attending or that 
may attend any school or educational institution shall be henceforth void and of 
no force or effect.3 


The courts maintain that, when the limit of punishment which a 
teacher may inflict upon a pupil is set by statute, that limit may not 
be exceeded although the pupil remains unsubdued. For instance, in 
the case of Whitley v. State it was shown that a boy was punished 
for carrying a small bottle of brandy cherries to the school and divid- 
ing it among the other pupils. The boy counted aloud the blows as 
they were given and was told that the whipping would continue un- 
til the counting ceased. Consequently, he was given an immoderate 
amount of punishment before being subdued. In holding the teacher 
liable, the court made the following statement: 


In controlling him, he cannot exceed the limit fixed by the statute which is 
that the correction must be moderate, and a punishment may greatly exceed this 
limit without subduing the spirit or endurance of the pupil upon whom it is in- 
flicted. 


1 Floyd R. Mechem, Public Offices and Officers, p. 731. Chicago: Callaghan & Co., 
1890. 

2 Note, 65 L.R.A. 899. 

3 New Jersey School Laws (1928), art. viii, sec. 173, p. 119. 

4 Whitley v. State, 33 Tex. Crim. App. 172, 25 S.W. 1072. 
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Notwithstanding a statute restricting immoderate punishment, a 
teacher may employ such force as is necessary in combating the 
efforts of a large, strong youth to assault him while resisting com- 
pliance with a reasonable demand. Such was the decision of a court 
in a Texas case:" 


A conviction cannot be sustained where it appeared that prosecutor was 
eighteen years old, and large for his age, and had a bad reputation for disobedi- 
ence; that he defied the authority of a previous teacher, and had been expelled 
by another for carrying brass knucks; that he refused to either write upon a 
topic when requested by the teacher, or go home when desired; and was not 
struck by defendant until he was in the act of making an assault on him with a 
plank. 


TREND OF PUNISHMENT 


The cases cited are sufficient to show that the problem of corporal 
punishment carries with it many complications. The legal authority 
for teachers to inflict corporal punishment cannot be definitely de- 
termined. It is merely hoped that the principles involved in these 
cases will aid the teacher to utilize more wisely his judicial authority. 

It is obvious that, although the common law authorizes the teach- 
er to administer such reasonable, necessary, and proper correction as 


the welfare of the child may require, the meanings of the words ‘‘nec- 


9 6¢ 99 665, > 66 


essary,” “reasonable,” “just,” ‘‘moderate,” “cruel,” “excessive,” 
and “‘proper,” as applied to the punishment inflicted by the teacher 
upon a pupil, are ever changing according to the state of civilization 
of passing generations and the ideas prevalent in men’s minds. 

An examination of the court decisions shows that each year fewer 
cases pertaining to corporal punishment are recorded even though 
the school enrolment is constantly growing. This fact is ample evi- 
dence that other means of discipline are employed—a situation which 
has been foreshadowed by the court decisions: 


While corporal punishment is thus countenanced, the tendency of public 
sentiment and the general tone of decisions tend toward its final abolishment; 
and it is evident that this mode of punishment will disappear from the schools, 
as it has already disappeared from the list of punishments of crime.? 


* Thomason v. State, 38 Tex. Crim. App. 335, 43 S.W. 1073. 
2 Note, 76 Am. Dec. 166. 





ASSEMBLING MARKS IN A DEPARTMENTALIZED 
SCHOOL 


LYNN E. CASTLE 
Intermediate School, Riverside, Illinois 


Marks are commonly used to help the child and his parents evalu- 
ate the child’s progress in school by making his successes and 
failures visible to them through the teacher’s eyes. If marks are to 
provide the greatest self-analysis and motivating values, they 
should be given as promptly as possible after the close of the period 
which they represent. In a departmentalized school expeditious 
gathering and entering of marks on report cards is difficult, especially 
if all the clerical work must be done by the teachers. The common 
practice of passing packs of individual record forms from teacher to 
teacher for the entering of marks either involves delay or means that 
a teacher must stop the class work to copy marks when the cards 
arrive. If the subject teachers send class lists of marks to the home- 
room teacher, the labor of assembling the marks and copying them 
on report cards and permanent records is greatly increased. 

These difficulties led to the devising of a form which automatically 
assembles the marks of each child in proper order for transfer to his 
report card and permanent record card for the office. Figure 1 shows 
the form assembled ready for copying the marks. This form elimi- 
nates repeated writing of the names of the children, keeps the names 
in alphabetical order, and brings the marks to the home-room teacher 
on a single compact line in the same order in which they are to ap- 
pear on the report card. This arrangement facilitates copying and 
helps to prevent errors. 

Two weeks after the beginning of the school year a mimeograph 
stencil of the form was prepared but without the names of the 
children. The horizontal rulings were measured to allow double 
spacing on the typewriter. With a penknife a long rectangular 
opening was cut in the stencil in the space in which the list of names 
appears. Alphabetical lists of the names of the children in each 

537 
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home-room group were typed in double space on another stencil in 
vertical columns. These lists were cut in strips a little wider than 
the opening in the first stencil. After the first stencil was placed on 
the roller, these strips, one after another, were lightly fastened over 
this opening with a drop of stencil-correcting fluid at the top edge. 
A sufficient number of copies of the entire sheet were run off for each 
home room, each with its own list of names. This method of patch- 
ing each list of names on the original ruled stencil saved the use of a 


erature and 
Composition 
sheet here 


— 


sheet here 


Guan 


sheet here 


Cut off Lit- 
Cut Grammar 
imine 


Cut Spelling 


Compo. 
sition 
Grammar 


7 C Group 


Code 
Black Mark 


White 


Q |S [ra 


William Lee 


Edward 


we Irn in [a *o 


Louise Brown 
Fic. 1.—Sample of class sheets as assembled by home-room teacher 


separate stencil for each list and saved repeating the ruled portion 
on different stencils. 

After drying, the sheets were gathered into packs of six each, 
one for each report period of the year, and were trimmed as shown 
by the arrows in the figure. For example, the six sheets on which the 
arithmetic mark was to be reported were cut off on the vertical line 
immediately at the right of the arithmetic column; that column re- 
mained on the sheet while the portion to the right of the column was 
discarded. Similarly, the sheets for reporting handwriting marks 
were cut on the line forming the right edge of the handwriting col- 
umn, and so on with the sheets for each of the other subjects. In a 
school where two or more subjects in adjacent columns are taught 
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by the same teacher—as, for example, literature and composition— 
the marks for both can be entered on one sheet, which is trimmed off 
beyond the right-hand column of the two provided for the subjects. 

After making any corrections in the names necessitated by enrol- 
ments or withdrawals, the home-room teacher passed out single 
copies of these sheets, properly trimmed, to the subject teachers of 
each class group on Thursday of the last week of the period. At their 
convenience the subject teachers entered the marks for all classes 
taught and returned the sheets to the various home-room teachers 
not later than the following Monday afternoon. When the home- 
room teacher assembled the sheets in a ring binder with the narrow- 
est sheet on top, the marks of each child appeared in a horizontal 
line on the projecting portions. Since the subjects were arranged in 
the same order as that on the report card and the permanent record 
card, the teacher placed the edge of the card along the line of the 
child’s name and easily copied the marks in rotation. The sheets 
were preserved in a cheap ring binder by the home-room teacher un- 
til the close of the year and were filed in the office until the group 
represented had been promoted from the building. 

In groups containing children with irregular schedules, it was still 
necessary that some of the subject sheets be carried to more than 
one teacher. However, in most subjects the home-room group re- 
mained together throughout the day, and the system worked sub- 
stantially as described. 

In large schools it would pay to have the ruled portion of the form 
printed in large quantities, the names of the children being added 
each year or each semester by the use of the mimeograph or the 
hectograph. 

On the same sheet with the class marks other information may be 
entered by the subject teacher in code. In the writer’s school a list 
of “items needing the parents’ attention” is carried on the report 
card. This list contains such items as “Should be doing home work,” 
“Fails to have necessary materials ready,” as well as several com- 
mendatory statements. Each of these items on the report card was 
coded with a small letter of the alphabet (beginning with g in order 
that these should not be confused with the marks), and the subject 
teacher placed the desired code letter on the sheet in the upper 
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corner of the cell containing the mark. The home-room teacher then 
checked the appropriate items on the report card at the time she 
transferred the marks. 

Deportment and effort marks might be collected in the same way. 
We found it more convenient, however, in collecting the subject- 
teachers’ estimates of deportment and effort marks, to circulate 
a single untrimmed copy of the class sheet among the subject 
teachers of the group, the home-room teacher having first entered her 
estimate for each child. Each subject teacher, if she differed with 
the home-room teacher, wrote down a mark. After the sheet had 
made the rounds, the home-room teacher revised her estimates and 
entered them on the cards when she entered the class marks. 

In schools in which the home-room group remains practically 
intact in all subjects during the school year, many other convenient 
uses may be made of the mimeographed list of children’s names with 
ruled cells attached. Extra copies of these lists may be made for the 
teachers and for the office at the time the forms are mimeographed. 
It might be added that the writer holds no brief for keeping the 
home-room group intact in all subjects, but the fact remains that in 
many schools such a practice is an administrative necessity. The 
same necessity dictates the practice of having the home-room teach- 
ers do all the clerical work of copying marks. Where these practices 
prevail, the form described saves much valuable time for more im- 
portant educational tasks. 





SELECTED REFERENCES ON PRESCHOOL 
AND PARENTAL EDUCATION'® 


FLORENCE L. GOODENOUGH 
University of Minnesota 


In this bibliography are included some of the most significant 
publications in the field of preschool and parental education that 
appeared during the period from April 1, 1932, to December 1, 1932.” 
Foreign-language titles, textbooks, and reviews have not been in- 
cluded; nor, as a rule, have the articles on child care and training 
that appear from time to time in the popular journals unless these 
include facts which are not generally known or unless an original 
and challenging point of view is taken. Although an attempt has 
been made to list the most important publications of the period in- 
dicated, it is probable that oversights have occurred. 

The bibliography is divided into three classifications. The first in- 
cludes books and articles of a somewhat technical nature, chiefly 
reports of new investigations on child development and behavior. 
The second is non-technical and is devoted largely to material on 
the practical aspects of child training. The third group is made up 
of a few miscellaneous titles not clearly belonging in either of the 
first two classifications. 


TECHNICAL AND EXPERIMENTAL STUDIES 


72. ARRINGTON, RutH E. Interrelations in the Behavior of Young Children. 

Child Development Monographs, No. 8. New York: Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1932. Pp. xviii+156. 
Presents a detailed summary of the activities of forty-one nursery-school chil- 
dren during free play. The findings are summarized to show individual differ- 
ences among the children with respect to contacts with materials, physical 
activity, non-overt activity, talking, physical contacts with persons, laughing, 
and crying. 

* The January issue of the Elementary School Journal contains a prospectus of the 
complete cycle of twenty lists of selected references, with the names of the specialists 
preparing them, being published in this journal and the School Review. 

2 A few significant studies which appeared in March have been included. 
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. BEAVER, ALMA PERRY. The Initiation of Social Contacts by Preschool 
Children: A Study of Technique in Recording Social Behavior. Child 
Development Monographs, No. 7. New York: Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, 1932. Pp. 66. 

Describes the frequency and the kinds of social contacts made by thirty-two 
nursery-school children during free play. Records of each child were classified 
to show the relative frequency of initiating and receiving contacts and of 
verbal versus non-verbal contacts, such as pushing or pulling, beckoning, etc. 


. Burtt, Harorp E. “An Experimental Study of Early Childhood Mem- 

ory,” Pedagogical Seminary and Journal of Genetic Psychology, XL (June, 
1932), 287-95. 
Reports a striking experiment showing that selections of Greek poetry read 
daily for ninety-day periods to a child between the ages of fifteen and thirty-six 
months required on the average only 317 repetitions for relearning when the 
child reached the age of eight and a half years, whereas new selections of the 
same length required on the average 435 repetitions. 


. CASTNER, Burton MENaAuGH. The Development of Fine Prehension in 
Infancy. Genetic Psychology Monographs, Vol. XII, No. 2. Worcester, 
Massachusetts: Clark University Press, 1932. Pp. 105-94. 

Describes the growth of the ability to pick up small objects. Based on a study 
of fifty-nine infants ranging in age from twenty to fifty-two weeks. 


. CHALLMAN, RoBeErtT C. “Factors Influencing Friendships among Preschool 
Children,” Child Development, III (June, 1932), 146-58. 
Analyzes 7,248 spontaneous groupings of thirty-three nursery-school children 
and works out an index of friendship for each child with every other child on the 
basis of the relative frequency of their association in the same group. The rela- 
tions of friendship to similarity in age, sex, and personality traits are 
studied. 


. CHASE, Lucite. Motivation of Young Children: An Experimental Study 
of the Influence of Certain Types of External Incentives upon the Per- 
formance of a Task. University of Iowa Studies in Child Welfare, Vol. 
V, No. 3. Iowa City, Iowa: University of Iowa, 1932. Pp. 120. 
Presents the results of an experiment carried out with 213 children between the 
ages of twenty-seven and ninety-six months showing the effectiveness on the 
performance of a task of success alone, success with praise, success with reward, 
failure alone, failure with reproof, and failure with punishment. 


. CONRAD, HERBERT S., and Jones, Mary Cover. “A Two Year Record 
of Attendance and Colds in a Nursery School,” Child Development, III 
(March, 1932), 43-52. 

A study of the causes of children’s absences from nursery school over a two- 
year period revealed that two-thirds of all absences were caused by colds, that 
the frequency of colds increased regularly from Friday to Monday, while a 
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drop occurred after vacations. More rigid morning inspection than is ordinarily 
found and routine disinfection of all common play materials are recom- 
mended. 

79. Davis, EpitH A. “The Form and Function of Children’s Questions,” 
Child Development, III (March, 1932), 57-74. 

Presents a detailed analysis of 3,650 questions asked by seventy-three children 
between the ages of three and twelve years. 

80. Day, Extra J. “The Development of Language in Twins: I. A Compari- 
son of Twins and Single Children,”’ Child Development, III (September, 
1932), 179-99. 

Shows that on the average twins of preschool age are retarded in language de- 
velopment as compared to single children. It is suggested that this retarda- 
tion is the result of mutual imitation. 


81. D1nc, Grapys F., and Jersitp, ArtHuR T. “A Study of the Laughing 

and Smiling of Preschool Children,” Pedagogical Seminary and Journal 
of Genetic Psychology, XL (June, 1932), 452-72. 
Based on 276 hours of observation of 59 Chinese children in nursery school and 
kindergarten. Concludes that young Chinese children laugh quite as much as 
Caucasians studied by other investigators and that their laughter occurs chiefly 
in connection with physical activity. 

82. HILGARD, JOSEPHINE Rours. “Learning and Maturation in Preschool 
Children,”’ Pedagogical Seminary and Journal of Genetic Psychology, XLI 
(September, 1932), 36-56. 

Finds that maturation and incidental practice are the chief factors determining 
skill in fastening buttons, cutting with scissors, and climbing stairs during the 
third year of age. Specific training has only a small effect. 


83. JENSEN, Kar. Differential Reactions to Taste and Temperature Stimuli in 
Newborn Infants. Genetic Psychology Monographs, Vol. XII, Nos. 5 
and 6. Worcester, Massachusetts: Clark University Press, 1932. Pp. 
361-480. 

A report of a well-controlled study of the ability of new-born infants to respond 
to sensory stimulation. 

84. Jones, Harotp E., and Dunn, Dororuy. “The Configural Factor in 
Children’s Learning,’ Pedagogical Seminary and Journal of Genetic 
Psychology, XLI (September, 1932), 3-13. 

Shows that the frequency of relative choice, that is, choice in terms of a rela- 
tion rather than an absolute factor, is related to the efficiency of learning. 


85. JUSTIN, FLorENcE. “A Genetic Study of Laughter Provoking Stimuli,” 
Child Development, III (June, 1932), 114-36. 
Describes an experiment in which children three to six years of age were shown 
various kinds of laughter-provoking stimuli while their responses were recorded. 
Laughter occurred most frequently in response to a concrete situation, verbal 
description ranked next, and pictures were least effective. 
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. LeE, Mary A. M. “A Study of Emotional Instability in Nursery School 
Children,” Child Development, III (June, 1932), 142-45. 

From an observational study of changes in mood among nursery-school chil- 
dren, it is concluded that moods are closely related to the immediate situation 
in which they occur and that they are affected by a large number of environ- 
mental factors. 


. RICHARDSON, HELEN M. The Growth of Adaptive Behavior in Infants: An 
Experimental Study at Seven Age Levels. Genetic Psychology Mono- 
graphs, Vol. XII, Nos. 3 and 4. Worcester, Massachusetts: Clark 
University Press, 1932. Pp. 195-360. 

An experimental study of the development in infants from twenty-eight to 
fifty-two weeks of age of the ability to pull strings in order to secure a lure. 


. RoBerts, KATHERINE Exxiort. “The Ability of Preschool Children To 
Solve Problems in Which a Simple Principle of Relationship Is Kept 
Constant,”’ Pedagogical Seminary and Journal of Genetic Psychology, XL 
(March, 1932), 118-33. 

Shows that, as age advances, there is a steady increase in the ability of young 
children to solve a problem on the basis of a relationship. 


. SmitH, Maporau E. ‘The Direction of Reading and the Effect of For- 
eign-Language-School Attendance on Learning To Read,” Pedagogical 
Seminary and Journal of Genetic Psychology, XL (June, 1932), 422-51. 
Describes a test for studying the development of a consistent pattern in direc- 
tion of reading, the kinds of patterns most typical at different preschool ages, 
and the relations of the test scores to age, intelligence, reading ability in the 
early primary grades, and kind of school attended. 


. SmitH, Maporau E. “The Preschool Child’s Use of Criticism,” Child 
Development, III (June, 1932), 137-41. 

Among children two to six years of age four types of situations gave rise to un- 
favorable criticism: interference with self or possessions, failure to conform to 
child’s wishes or to his ideas of social usage, lack of knowledge or skill, and un- 
desirable personal traits. 


. Sommers, AGNES THorvitson. ‘“‘The Effect of Group Training upon the 
Correction of Articulatory Defects in Preschool Children,” Child Devel- 
opment, III (June, 1932), 91-103. 

Shows that fifteen minutes of group training given daily. for a period of twelve 
weeks results in a much more rapid correction of articulatory defects than comes 
about with a three months’ gain in age when no training is given. 


. STAPLES, Rutu. ‘“The Responses of Infants to Color,” Journal of Experi- 
mental Psychology, XV (April, 1932), 119-41. 

A report of a carefully controlled experiment dealing with the responses of 264 
infants ranging in age from sixty-nine days to twenty-four months. Suggests 
that color is recognized as something different from gray of the same bright- 
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ness by the end of the third month but that the different colors are probably 
not distinguished from each other until later. The ability to distinguish colors 
appears to develop in the following order: red, yellow, blue, and green. 


. UppEecrAFF, Rutu. “The Determination of a Reliable Intelligence Quo- 

tient for the Young Child,”’ Pedagogical Seminary and Journal of Genetic 
Psychology, XLI (September, 1932), 152-66. 
Shows that more reliable results can be obtained by delaying the giving of in- 
telligence tests to nursery-school children until two or more weeks after the 
opening of school, when the child has had opportunity to become accustomed 
to the new situation. 


. Uppecrarfr, Rutu. “Ocular Dominance in Young Children,” Journal of 
Experimental Psychology, XV (December, 1932), 758-66. 
Describes the development of ocular dominance in 190 children between the 
ages of two and six years. 


. VAN ALSTYNE, Dorotuy. Play Behavior and Choice of Play Materials of 
Preschool Children. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1932. Pp. 
xli+ 104. 

Describes the kinds of toys most frequently chosen by nursery-school children, 
discusses the factors apparently related to their choices, and the ways in which 
the toys are used. Age and sex differences are noted. 


. WAsHBURN, RutH W. “A Scheme for Grading the Reactions of Children 

in a New Social Situation,” Pedagogical Seminary and Journal of Ge- 
netic Psychology, XL (March, 1932), 84-99. 
By means of a system of controlled observations and records, a scheme was 
devised for classifying the behavior of children when they were brought to the 
clinic for the first time. The scheme was found useful in the study of personal- 
ity differences. 


. WELLMAN, BetH L. “Some New Bases for Interpretation of the IQ,” 
Pedagogical Seminary and Journal of Genetic Psychology, XLI (Septem- 
ber, 1932), 116-26. 

Presents evidence that the intelligence quotients of nursery-school children in- 


crease on the average by 7.8 points from autumn to spring and decrease on the 
average by 0.9 point during the summer. 


NON-TECHNICAL Books AND ARTICLES PRIMARILY FOR PARENTS 


. “Children and the Use of Money,” Child Study, IX (May, 1932), 251-62. 
‘Contains five articles on training children in the proper use of money. 


. Child Welfare Pamphlets (Based on the Reports of the White House 
Conference on Child Health and Protection). Fifteen bulletins of the 
University of Iowa. Iowa City, Iowa: University of Iowa, 1932. 

A series of fifteen brief pamphlets written by various authors to assist parents. 
Deal with such topics as the underweight child, learning to talk, learning to 
use hands and feet, managing the family income, etc. 
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100. “Everyday Problems,” Child Siudy, X (November, 1932), 35-50. 
A series of six articles on problems of child behavior, including a special series 
of discussions on thumb-sucking. 

. FaEGRE, Marion L. Correspondence Course in Later Childhood and Early 
Adolescence. Minneapolis, Minnesota: Institute of Child Welfare, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, 1932. Pp. 208. 

A reading course for parents and study-group leaders. 


. FisHerR, DorotHy CANFIELD, and GRUENBERG, SIDONIE MATSNER (Edi- 
tors). Our Children: A Handbook for Parents by Twenty-nine Experts 
in Child Study. New York: Viking Press, 1932. Pp. x +348. 
Following brief introductory articles by each of the two editors are twenty- 
seven chapters on various aspects of child growth and conduct, each by a dif- 
ferent author. These chapters are divided into four main groups: (1) “The 
Child’s Growth and Development,” with chapters by Gesell, Popenoe, McCol- 
lum, Kugelmass, and Lucas; (2) ‘‘The Child at Home,” with chapters by Ander- 
son, Wolf and Brickner, Arlitt, Miller, Regensburg, Blatz, Benjamin C. Gruen- 
berg, Meyer, and Glueck; (3) ‘“The Child at School,” by Kilpatrick, Embree, 
Freeman, Stoddard, Thayer, McCormack, and McConn; (4) “The Child in the 
Outside World,” by Groves, Link, Lindeman, Frank, Case, and Pilpel. 

. “How Children Learn the Truth,” Child Study, X (October, 1932), 3-21. 


A series of six articles on truth-telling. 


. Martens, Exise S. Parents’ Problems with Exceptional Children. United 
States Office of Education Bulletin No. 14, 1932. Pp. viiit+72. 
A concise treatment of parents’ problems centering in (1) the physically handi- 
capped child, (2) the exceptionally bright child, (3) the mentally retarded 
child, and (4) the socially different child. A good list of consulting agencies in 
different parts of the country and a brief bibliography are given. 

. “Play and Play Materials,” Child Study, X (December, 1932), 67-83. 
A series of nine brief articles on play. 


. RicHARDS, EsTHER Lorinc. Behavior Aspects of Child Conduct. New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1932. Pp. xvi+ 300. 
A discussion of the nature, causes, and treatment of conduct disorders. 


. Toward Understanding Children, II. Addresses Given before the Fifth 
Annual Iowa State Conference on Child Development and Parent Edu- 
cation. University of Iowa Extension Bulletin, No. 283. Iowa City, 
Iowa: University of Iowa, 1932. Pp. 110. 

A series of brief articles for parents and workers in the field of parent education. 


. WARING, ETHEL B., and WILKER, MARGUERITE. Children and Materials— 
Children with Other Children. The Behavior of Young Children, Book 
III. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1932. Pp. xii+1098. 

Tells how parents may help their children to acquire desirable attitudes toward 
other children and toward material objects. 
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109. ‘“‘What Children Think of Parents,” Child Study, TX (April, 1932), 219-27. 
Four articles on the relations of parents and children. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

110. Appraisement of the Child. Growth and Development of the Child, Part IV. 
Report of the Committee on Growth and Development, Kenneth D. 
Blackfan, Chairman. Section I, Medical Service, White House Con- 
ference on Child Health and Protection. New York: Century Co., 
1932. Pp. xx+344. 
Describes methods of appraising the child’s mental and physical status. Pre- 
sents standards of development and discusses factors that affect growth. 


111. BECKHAM, ALBERT S. ‘The Negro Child of Pre-School Age,” Southern 
Workman, LXI (May, 1932), 221-26. 
Describes the advantages of nursery-school training for negro children and 
urges that educational institutions dealing with negroes devote more attention 
to the needs of the young child. 


112. EZEKIEL, LUCILLE FINSTERWALD. “An Aggressive Child in a Nursery 
School,”’ Journal of Educational Psychology, XXIII (April, 1932), 291- 
98. 
Describes the home background and the behavior of an unduly aggressive 
child and gives methods employed for corrective training. 


113. Hector, EvizABETH R. “The Deaf Child of Preschool Age,” American 
Annals of the Deaf, LXXVII (September, 1932), 290-91. 


Deals with methods of preschool training of deaf children. 


114. KILPATRICK, WALTER M. “Preschool Needs of Handicapped Children— 
the Deaf, Particularly,” American Annals of the Deaf, LX XVII (Sep- 
tember, 1932), 321-27. 

Deals with methods of training deaf children in the home or the nursery school. 
The importance of beginning training early in life is emphasized. 

115. Nutrition. Growth and Development of the Child, Part III. Report of the 
Committee on Growth and Development, Kenneth D. Blackfan, Chair- 
man. Section I, Medical Service, White House Conference on Child 
Health and Protection. New York: Century Co., 1932. Pp. xx+532. 

A symposium in which many leading authorities present a comprehensive sur- 
vey of nutritional problems as these affect the child. 

116. THURSTON, FLoRA M. A Bibliography on Family Relationships. New 
York: National Council of Parent Education, 1932. Pp. 274. 

An annotated bibliography for the period from January, 1928, to May, 1932. 
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REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


Progressive education and the guidance function of the teacher.—“Guidance in 
the Schools of Tomorrow” might well be the title of Brewer’s new book.! The 
main thesis of the book is stated by the author as follows: 

Schools should guide pupils ‘The problem of guiding students, as a problem, 
should be discussed among teachers. The problems of living, as problems, should 
be made the subject matter of school and college work These discussions should 
eventuate in the best kinds of activities for young people, and in guidance therein, which 
we can co-operatively formulate [p. 7]. 


The main emphasis in the book is on the life-activity type of curriculum con- 
struction and the creative-education or progressive type of school. The idea is 
advanced that schools should aid pupils in improving, extending, and organizing 
their individual and co-operative activities. Present schools are charged with 
taking the raw materials of facts, information, and knowledge and manufactur- 
ing credits. They should teach “living” and not just “how to live.” 

After five introductory chapters in which the author outlines his new con- 
ception of education and of guidance in relation thereto, the book takes up such 
topics as the following: the problems of educational guidance, curriculum- 
making and methods, guidance for home relationships, guidance for citizenship 
(two chapters), vocational guidance (two chapters), guidance for leisure and 
recreation, guidance for personal well-being, religious guidance, ethical guidance, 
guidance in thoughtfulness and co-operation, cultural guidance, the administra- 
tion of guidance, and a final chapter on the use of present studies for guidance. 

The book makes a real contribution to the literature of progressive education 
and the guidance function of the teacher in that type of school. It will be 
criticized by the vocational-guidance experts because of its emphasis on all 
phases of guidance and because of its identification of guidance with the whole 
of the educational process rather than a segment thereof. It will be criticized 
by the educational counselors for its exaltation of the teacher rather than the 
specialists in counseling. The author, however, has protected himself from such 
criticism by his title, “Education as Guidance.” He frankly identifies guid- 


* John M. Brewer, Education as Guidance. New York: Macmillan Co., 1932. Pp. 
x+668. $2.75. 
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ance with the total process of education of the progressive or life-activity type, 
since in this type of learning the teacher becomes primarily the guide, counselor, 
and friend of her pupils. Many procedures which now clutter up the educative 
process with credit-bookkeeping and make work for counselors in the matter of 
adjustments would not arise in the creative-activity type of school which Brewer 
envisages. 

The book is replete with the philosophy of progressive education and may 
well become a teacher’s handbook in that field. 

While Brewer repudiates the conventional school and all its works, his 
chapters on auxiliaries to guidance and its administration and on the use of 
present studies for guidance contain many helpful suggestions to guidance 
workers in all types of schools. The approach is philosophical rather than scien- 
tific. Yet the author has behind him such a wealth of literary background and 
practical experience in the field of guidance that the book is brimming over with 
hints and suggestions which any educational or vocational counselor will find 
helpful and stimulating. Progressive educationists also will be heartened by the 
strong support given to their movement in Brewer’s book. 


WILLIAM MarTIN PRocToR 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


Two additions to the literature of activity curriculums.—The two volumes under 
review are the fifty-fifth and the fifty-sixth in the reviewer’s collection of 
treatises on activity curriculums. Both volumes follow the usual pattern, devot- 


ing several chapters to theory with subsequent chapters devoted to illustrative 
material. Although the authors differ in background, both books represent the 
position of the moderate progressives with respect to teacher control and provi- 
sion for the learning of the basic essentials. Both books are accounts of: public- 
school practice and advocate the learning of some subjects separately. 

A unique feature of the first volume, A Teacher’s Guide Book to the Activity 
Program, is that it is brought out under the authorship of a high administrative 
official of a large public-school system, who, needless to add, is a man. Mr. 
Lane’s interpretation of an activity (painting at easels, washing clothes, etc.) is 
somewhat narrow. The activity program, it appears, lasts approximately two 
hours, plus one hour of drill if necessary. The author includes three illustrations 
of the time schedule of activity programs which are somewhat more flexible 
than his own proposal. It is his view that the social studies should be the 
principal source of units of work, that the outcomes should be governed by the 
course of study, and that only those units should be selected which yield these 
outcomes. Thus, the course of study, not the children, determines the selection 


ta) Robert Hill Lane, A Teacher’s Guide Book to the Activity Program. New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1932. Pp. viii-+-258. $2.00. 
b) Lucy Weller Clouser, Wilma J. Robinson, and Dena Lois Neely, Educative Ex- 
periences through Activity Units. Chicago: Lyons & Carnahan, 1932. Pp. 352. 
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of the unit. The last two of the three illustrated units of work in chapter iii go 
farther in providing for the initiative of the children than does the author in his 
general statement. The first of these units, devoted to the study of Arabia, 
resorts to the same old devices for motivating lessons that have been used for 
many years. The unit on rubber, which lasts eleven days, is good, but the direc- 
tion of the teacher is unmistakable. Her plan is to devote two months to South 
America, and, although rubber is grown in tropical regions throughout the 
world, the class does not stray from the prescribed continent. The unit on the 
newspaper is genuinely child centered and is good. 

The author, in common with many others, recommends that arithmetic be 
taught separately. It is the reviewer’s opinion that any organization committed 
to an activity program has no excuse for teaching arithmetic in isolation. Quan- 
tity is incidental to all experience and enters richly into all units of work. Ac- 
cording to the author, not only should certain subjects be taught separately, 
but some of them—art, music, nature-study, and physical education—should 
be taught by special teachers. 

Chapter v, consisting of approximately one-half the volume, bears only a 
slight relation to the theme of the book. It is a record of the author’s observa- 
tion of twenty-two superior teachers for a period of not more than one and a half 
hours. However, this chapter is highly recommended as excellent material for 
study in classes devoted to supervision. On the whole, the book is easy to follow; 
answers some practical problems of programming; contains several independent 
points of view, and serves, principally, to give assurance to the skeptical, expe- 
rienced teacher and administrator of the practicability of an informal elemen- 
tary-school program. 

The second volume, Educative Experiences through Activity Units, is a record 
of some of the activities carried on during one year in two classes in public 
schools in Kansas City. The units are presumably based on the needs and the 
interests of the child. They are initiated by the children or by the teacher. 
Teacher guidance at every step in the unit of work is presupposed. Essentials 
not included in the units of work are taught independently. 

The units are selected by the following procedure: The teacher studies her 
class to discover their social habits, interests, and home environments. The 
children’s suggestions and the requirements of the grade are listed. From these, 
the teacher selects the units for the year. Before a unit is begun, it is carefully 
planned by the teacher, the approach being made through the medium of the 
story. 

About one-quarter of the units are based on centers of interest not hitherto 
treated in similar volumes. From the point of view of the whole range of child 
interests, the units are limited almost exclusively to (1) play and recreation, (2) 
parties and holidays, and (3) far-away times and far-away places. The home, 
the community, the store, the economic world, and animal and plant life are 
represented by not more than three units, although these themes are touched by 
the occasional introduction of related information. Such a lack of balance could 
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be avoided by constant reference to a comprehensive chart of child or adult 
life, such as that recorded in the Curriculum Records of the Children’s School 
of the National College of Education. 

There is some doubt as to the wisdom of limiting the origin of units to reading 
situations. It gives the teacher too much temptation to palm off on the children 
a unit of work which may be foreign to their interests. In this work the units 
tend to favor activities in the field of literature and dramatization. On pages 
34-35 there is a list of the things the children in the second and the third grades 
expressed a desire to do. If this list actually represents the children’s choices, 
then their influence on the ultimate choice of the units was negligible. 

Much space is devoted to the values that result from the unit. This failing is 
one of the most common in our extensive records of units of work. Does it not 
occur to these many reporters that it is possible for the unit to proclaim its own 
virtues? 

The units are clearly and simply reported, an authentic atmosphere of child 
life being revealed. The unit proper is brief, but it is followed by a full descrip- 
tion of how the content of the several subjects is introduced. While the activi- 
ties are not lacking in freshness, they offer convincing circumstantial evidence 
of an accumulation of experience and resourcefulness gained from long devotion 
to what is becoming a widespread program of child development. By no means 
do they represent a process of day-by-day improvisation. 

Both volumes present a picture of moderately progressive practice in an 
informal classroom with a fairly flexible program. The books are two additions 
to an abundant literature of activity curriculums. They should appeal to princi- 
pals who are sympathetic toward the active school which is becoming increas- 
ingly common in the elementary grades. 

There are two principal ways of spreading a movement: (1) by the printed 
word and (2) by example. It seems to the reviewer that the time is ripe for a 
gradual diminution of the literature of the activity curriculum and for an in- 
crease of demonstrations by master teachers and the establishment of demon- 
stration centers accessible to regions in need of guidance in child development 


through active experiences. 
HENRY HARAP 
WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 


A description of the Winnetka plan.—For thirteen years Carleton Washburne 
has been developing a plan of individual instruction that has attracted nation- 
wide attention. Inspired by Frederic Burk in California, Washburne came to 
Winnetka, Illinois, in 1919, imbued with the idea that individual instruction is 
practicable in the public schools. In a small volume? he now presents the basic 
principles of this system and the manner in which it is applied in important ele- 


t Carleton Washburne, Adjusting the School to the Child: Practical First Steps. 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: World Book Co., 1932. Pp. xvi-+-190. $1.68. 
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mentary-school subjects. He also describes the procedure employed in “group 
activities,’ to which one-half of each school day is devoted. 

Under the plan described instruction has been individualized in arithmetic, 
oral and silent reading, handwriting and spelling, and in certain phases of 
English and the social studies. The basic principles in the process of individual- 
ization are specific standards, diagnostic tests, and self-instructive and self- 
corrective teaching materials. The author amply illustrates the application of 
these principles by the use of concrete materials from the various subjects 
mentioned. 

In the details of instruction the author has been quick to profit by the scien- 
tific findings of others and indeed has conducted numerous investigations to 
throw light on the problems confronted. The Winnetka studies of problem- 
solving in arithmetic, the gradation of topics in arithmetic, the reading interests 
of children, and the content of the social studies are well and favorably known. 
No experimental attack on the problem of organizing individual instruction has 
shown greater alertness to the results of scientific investigations relating to 
elementary-school instruction. 

The chapter on “Socializing the School” will repay any reader for his effort. 
It is, however, all too brief for one who believes that the group and creative 
activities are the life-giving portion of the curriculum. The book also contains 
an excellent chapter on the control of behavior, under the title “The Behavior 
of the Individual Child.’’ Here the author uses the approach of the mental 
hygienist and interestingly shows with facts from case studies how the causes 
of behavior symptoms may be diagnosed and remedied. 

The concluding chapters show how to administer the individualized school 
and how to convince the community of its value. 

The book throughout is descriptive. It is not designed to be evaluative. 
Before, however, one adopts the plan so clearly and vigorously presented by the 
author, one should inquire with regard to comparable results under the more 
common plan of class instruction. The best data of this type are provided in a 
study financed by the Commonwealth Fund (Carleton Washburne, Mabel 
Vogel, and William S. Gray, A Survey of the Winnetka Public Schools. Supple- 
mentary Educational Monograph, Journal of Educational Research. Blooming- 
ton, Illinois: Public School Publishing Co., 1926), in which the achievement of 
Winnetka pupils is compared with the achievement of pupils in a neighboring 
town of similar size and social composition. Measurements were made by means 
of standardized tests in reading, arithmetic, spelling, and language, with mental] 
age controlled. Winnetka excelled in two of the subjects, the neighboring town 
in two. Moreover, another study (R. D. Judd, “A Study of Current Expenses 
for the Elementary Schools in Three Illinois Cities.”” Unpublished Master’s the- 
sis, Department of Education, University of Chicago, 1924) has shown that the 
average cost per pupil in average daily attendance was twice as great in Winnet- 
ka as in the neighboring town. These data suggest that the superiority of the 
Winnetka technique has not yet been satisfactorily demonstrated. 
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The author writes like a master of his subject. His style never falters for a 
lack of fluency, and his enthusiasm is contagious. Everyone interested in ele- 
mentary-school methods should make contact with this volume. 


FREDERICK S. BREED 


A summary of studies relating to the psychology of reading.—During the last 
three decades several summaries of investigations relating to the psychology of 
reading have been published. The nature and the scope of these reports are 
admirably illustrated by the publications of Huey, Judd, Buswell, Gates, 
Brooks, O’Brien, and Tinker. It is needless to add that such summaries have 
contributed greatly to an understanding of the practical problems involved in 
teaching reading. The literature of this field has been recently increased by a 
very stimulating report prepared by M. D. Vernon,! following researches in 
the Cambridge Psychological Laboratory under a subsidy from the Medical 
Research Council of England. 

The purpose of Vernon’s report is “to give a concise account of any experi- 
mental work, particularly that recently performed, which throws some light 
upon the psychology of reading” (p. xiii). The seven chapters relate to three 
important topics, namely, the motor processes in reading, perception, and the 
hygiene of reading. The first of these topics is treated at much greater length 
than the others. In partial support of this emphasis, Vernon points out that 
“a very remarkable series of specialized ocular motor habits has been developed 
in the mature reader, comparable to the series of motor habits of the vocal cords 
in speech and of the hand in writing. These ocular motor habits have been per- 
fected and closely integrated with primary perceptual and assimilatory processes 
and secondary associative thought-processes to constitute the total complex 
which makes up reading” (p. xiii). 

The contents of the chapters relating to the motor processes are well organ- 
ized and instructive. Chapter i reviews the various methods which have been 
used in study and recording eye-movements. Chapter ii discusses the types of 
eye-movements which are produced by the extra-ocular muscles. Chapter iii, 
which relates to the sensations of eye-movements, outlines the connections be- 
tween the kinaesthetic sensations derived from the various movements described 
and visual sensation in general. Chapter iv presents a detailed summary of the 
experimental studies relating specifically to eye-movements in reading. These 
discussions are noteworthy in at least two respects: (1) Much evidence is intro- 
duced from the general field of visual sensation as a basis for understanding the 
motor processes in reading. (2) The results of the author’s recent studies of 
eye-movements in reading add materially to the evidence presented in previous 
summary reports. 

The second major topic treated relates to the perceptual processes in the read- 


tM. D. Vernon, The Experimental Study of Reading. Cambridge, England: Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1931. Pp. xvi+190. 
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ing of adults and ‘children. The discussion is limited to two chapters. Chapter v, 
which is entitled “‘Visual Perception in Reading,” begins with a review of 
significant facts concerning visual perception in general. Only brief reference is 
made to controversial issues and diverse theories in this field. The remainder of 
the chapter is concerned with the nature of the perceptual processes in mature 
reading. Chapter vi summarizes evidence relating to visual perception and 
reading among children. In this connection several significant facts are em- 
phasized. For example, Vernon concludes from evidence presented that pupils 
‘‘must pass through some stage of analysis before they can finally attain to the 
adult method of perception of phrases and sentences” (p. 145). She also points 
out the close relation existing between visual percepts and their equivalence 
in speech. As soon as the visual percept is integrated with its language form, 
“the way is open for the organization of the visual percepts of individual words 
into structural wholes, namely, the habitual language and thought units of the 
phrase and the sentence” (p. 151). In view of the intimate relation between 
reading and language in general, it is unfortunate that Vernon did not treat 
the foregoing topic at greater length. 

The final chapter in the book relates to typographical factors and includes 
much of the work which Vernon did in this field for the Medical Research 
Council. The conclusion to the effect that “not much is known definitely as to 
the influence of typographical factors upon the ease and efficiency of reading”’ 
(p. 175) is somewhat depressing, to say the least. Certainly all will agree with 
the author in the statement that there is need for the refinement of methods of 
research in this field and for evidence which is far more conclusive than is that 
at present available. 

Vernon’s report is a distinct contribution to the literature on reading. It will 
serve its greatest usefulness in courses in the psychology of reading in teacher- 
training and other higher institutions. As indicated earlier, much material from 
the general fields of visual sensation and perception are introduced. Consider- 
able familiarity, therefore, with general psychological terms is essential to a clear 
understanding of certain sections. The reader is greatly helped, however, in 
following and interpreting the book by its excellent organization and clarity of 


statement. 
WittiAM S. GRAY 


A history textbook for the intermediate grades.—Unusual advances in the mak- 
ing of textbooks have taken place in recent years, nowhere more noticeably than 
in textbooks in the social studies for the elementary schools. A volume of his- 
tory for the intermediate grades,‘ published in the Tryon and Lingley Series, is 
illustrative of a number of changes, both in style and in format, which have 
taken place. 

The book deals with the Colonial period in American history and presents its 


* Mary G. Kelty, The American Colonies. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1932. Pp. viii+334. 
$1.00. 
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material in three major themes, or units: ‘“‘Why English People Came To Live 
in the New World,” ‘(How England Came To Own Most of North America,” 
and “How People Lived during Colonial Days.” Each unit is subdivided into 
sections, and the sections are composed of short stories, each a distinct reading 
entity, yet all integrated with the unit. Unit I has four sections: ‘‘Some People 
Came To Earn a Better Living,” presented in four stories; “Some People Came 
so that They Might Go to Their Own Churches,” presented in four stories; 
“The English People and the Dutch on the Hudson,” in seven stories; and 
“A ‘Holy Experiment’ in Colonization,” in two stories. Unit II has three sec- 
tions: one story on “The English People Were Fast Spreading over the Moun- 
tains,” two stories on ‘“The French and the English Wanted the Same Land,” 
and seven stories on ““The French and Indian War.” In Unit III each section 
contains one story; the sections are entitled “Life in the Southern Colonies,” 
“Life in New England,” and “Life in the Dutch Colony on the Hudson.” 

While the content of the book is fairly comprehensive within the Colonial 
field, one may question the apportionment of space among the topics dealt with. 
The Dutch settlements, for example, seem to be given a disproportionate 
amount of attention, and perhaps too little attention is given, in general, to 
social aspects of Colonial life. Unit I, “Why English People Came To Live in 
the New World,” covers 178 pages; Unit II, ‘“How England Came To Own Most 
of North America,” covers 90 pages; Unit ITI, “How People Lived during Colo- 
nial Days,” has only 48 pages. One may wonder, too, whether a unit as long as 
the first could not be taught more effectively to pupils in the elementary school 
if it were broken into smaller units. 

Pedagogically, Miss Kelty’s book is excellent. It is intended as a “reader’ 
rather than an old-fashioned textbook. Its vocabulary has been carefully 
checked as to grade placement, and all new terms included are carefully ex- 
plained as they are used. The book is an application of the principles discussed 
in the author’s Teaching American History in the Middle Grades of the Elementary 
School; the minimum essentials, such as proper names and dates used in the 
text, are those to be found in the lists of basic facts in the teacher’s book. In- 
deed, the latter volume contains specific suggestions of teaching procedures for 
practically all the stories in the textbook. Teaching suggestions are also in- 
cluded at the end of each story in the textbook; these include games, review 
questions, and especially self-testing exercises. One excellent device for present- 
ing the unit interpretation of each story is to put a one-sentence summary of 
it at the end of each chapter, so placed on the page that it stands by itself. In 
point of format the printers have done an excellent piece of work. There are 
many illustrations, full of action and unusually well chosen, though not always 
well printed. The general appearance of the book is distinctly attractive. 

Miss Kelty’s volume demands attention for its own merits, then, and es- 
pecially because it is one item of a carefully planned scheme of social-science in- 
struction for the intermediate grades. 


? 


Howarp E. WILSON 
HarvArRD UNIVERSITY 
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A unified course in science for the elementary grades.—Those teachers and su- 
pervisors of science in the elementary school who are in sympathy with the re- 
cent movement toward the development of a unified course in science extending 
from the kindergarten through the secondary school and with the recommenda- 
tions made for such a course in the Thirty-first Yearbook of the National So- 
ciety for the Study of Education, Part I, will greet with interest a recently 
published series of textbooks in science. The six books of the series are planned 
for the children of Grades I through VI, and, in harmony with the program 
outlined in the Thirty-first Yearbook, the subject content of the series is or- 
ganized in units designed to develop meanings derived from the fields of as- 
tronomy, biology, chemistry, geology, and physics. The series is based directly 
on the results of studies involving, in the words of the authors, ‘‘an analysis of 
children’s interests in science, educated laymen’s needs in science, present prac- 
tices in the elementary schools, and an exploration of the various fields of sci- 
ence for challenging themes appropriate to the elementary school’ (Book IV, 
p. iii). 

The subject matter of each unit is presented as a series of problems. Sugges- 
tions for activities are provided under the headings ‘““Things To Think About” 
and “Things To Do,” and abundant assimilative material is provided. In the 
last four books of the series each unit begins with an introduction designed to 
motivate the study of the unit and to show the connection between the new unit 
and the preceding one. 

Doubtless, adverse criticism will be offered to the series by teachers and su- 
pervisors who do not believe that the type of course and treatment represented 
should be carried into the lower grades of the elementary school—who think 
that teachers of science in the lower grades should concern themselves not with 
the development of generalizations but with the building-up of a fund of con- 
crete experiences which will later serve as a basis for generalizations. In this 
review the difference of opinion concerning the program of science in the lower 
grades will be disregarded, and an attempt will be made merely to evaluate the 
series from the standpoint of whether the authors embodied a unified plan suc- 
cessfully. ‘ 

Even a casual examination of the series reveals that in these books a wealth 
of valuable material has been made available in very attractive form. Especially 
to be commended are the illustrations, which are not only numerous but for the 
most part serve their purpose very well indeed, and the style, which is simple and 
direct with no evidence of the “writing-down” resorted to by many authors in 
the presentation of factual material to children of the elementary-school level. 


* Gerald S. Craig, Sara E. Baldwin, Beatrice Davis Hurley, Margaret G. Condry, 
and Goldie M. Johnson, Pathways in Science: Book II, Out-of-Doors, pp. vit+270, 
Book III, Our Wide, Wide World, pp. viiit-306; Book IV, The Earth and Living Things; 
pp. viiit+-308; Book V, Learning about Our World, pp. viiit+-384; Book VI, Our Earth 
and Its Story, pp. viiit+462. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1932. 
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Another strong feature of the series is its balance; no one field of science is given 
undue prominence. 

The reviewer believes, however, that in several respects the series falls short 
of being altogether satisfactory. There is much duplication. The authors are of 
course aware of this duplication, but they attempt to justify it on the ground 
that, when a topic is repeated, the treatment differs so markedly from the earlier 
treatment that there is no real duplication. In some cases the reviewer is unable 
to find any fundamental respects in which the ‘‘different’’ treatments differ. In 
Book III, for example, six pages are given to a discussion of color. In Book V 
the topic is discussed again, and the discussion differs in nothing but style and 
vocabulary from the earlier discussion. Moreover, there is nothing in the sec- 
ond discussion to suggest that the topic has been even mentioned before in the 
series. 

Fortunately, duplication is not so extensive as the lists of units in the Tables 
of Contents suggest. Anyone finding in Book II a unit called ‘The Sky above 
Us,” in Book III “The Story of the Sky,” in Book V “The Sky,” and in Book 
VI “The Wonders of the Sky” might well expect to find more duplication in 
these units than actually exists. However, the wisdom of including so many 
units about the sky is open to question. So minute a division of subject matter 
implies that much more is known about grade placement than is known and that 
our children are extremely passive intellectually. To illustrate, in Book II the 
children are told that the sun is very, very far away, so far away that most of 
them could not understand how far away it is even if they were told. In Book 
III five pages are spent in explaining how far away the sun is. Are children of 
the third grade so much more able than children of the second grade to under- 
stand vast distances that this division of subject matter is justifiable? More- 
over, the very form of statement used in Book II will surely serve as a challenge 
to an alert second-grade child to find out exactly how far away the sun is. 
Shall we insist that he wait for a year to find out? 

Sufficient care has not been taken to check the explanations given in various 
books of the series of the same phenomena. For example, in Book III the earth is 
said to have originated from a huge band of hot gas pulled off the sun. In Book 
V the explanation is given that the planets originated from a huge, mountain- 
like piece of the sun’s surface which was torn away from the sun and then broken 
into smaller pieces. In Book VI two theories of the origin of the solar system are 
stated, neither of which is in exact accord with either of the earlier explanations. 

The use of the term “problem” for each major subdivision of a unit is mis- 
leading. To illustrate, the main subdivisions of the unit entitled “Early Life” 
are “Problem 1, ‘Life Started on the Earth’ ” and ‘‘Problem 2, ‘Life Stays on the 
Earth.’ ”’ No real problems are suggested. 

Some of the units are not true units. There is material in Book IV for a good 
unit concerning social life among animals, but the material is organized not 
into one unit but into three. Does such a division of subject matter represent a 
hold-over of the old idea that content material must be administered in doses of 
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approximately equal size? The unit “Around Us” in Book V represents another 
unsatisfactory type of unit. There are no clear-cut major understandings about 
which the content of the unit is organized. 

In conclusion, the series, as has been pointed out, contains a large amount 
of attractive material, and the reviewer believes that the shortcomings of the 
series will not prove to be serious obstacles to its effective use by those teachers 
who are in accord with the philosophy underlying it. 

BrERTHA M. PARKER 
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